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A Christmas Message 


Greetings to the million and a quarter members and officers of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, and a like greeting to the parents and teach- 
ers of America, who have not yet become members of our organization; for 
they, too, must be included in any message that concerns the welfare of children. 


This is the month when our thoughts turn toward Bethlehem, and, like 
the Wise Men of Old, we come bringing gifts and worship at the feet of child- 
hood. A little child—God’s greatest and best gift to the world. This is the 
message that has sounded down the ages since that first Christmas morning 
long ago. “No room in the Inn.” How slow we have been to give him his 
rightful place in our hearts and our homes! 








But “the days are hastening on,” and again the bells ring out. We hear 
their refrain; we catch their meaning; and we are coming to understand the 
Miracle of Childhood and Motherhood. “For unto us a child is born,” and in 
him are infinite possibilities for good or evil, and the influences which sur- 
round him, and the care, and the training that he receives during early child- 
hood shall largely determine whether the budding life shall blossom into the 
fruitage of a noble, God-like character. 


And into your hands, O Mothers, is given this sacred trust. May you have 
the wisdom and the insight that cometh but from above; and may you have 
also the knowledge and the skill that shall come from parental education, 
that you may one day bring your child to the school, prepared in body and 
mind, in heart and soul, for the education which the school shall add to that 
of the home. But if your part is not well done, then the teachers shall largely 
fail of their purpose, to help your child to develop a fine character, and become 
a worthy citizen. But the home and the school, the parents and the teachers, 
working together with understanding and skill, with devotion and unity of pur- 
pose, shall be able to bring to pass, that for which the child was born—the 
Salvation of the World. 


And to you, Fathers, I would also send a message—for the care and nurture 
of children is not alone the responsibility of the mothers. You must join with 
them in this great undertaking. The welfare of the world calls for fine homes, 
in which fathers and mothers are united in the up-bringing of their children. 


The Parent-Teacher organization affords the means and opportunity for 
bringing together the fathers and mothers and teachers of all children, to con- 
sider the great problems of education and life. 

The bells of Christmas are ringing! They call us to a high and holy ser- 
vice. May the spirit of childhood be born in all our hearts. May we bring 
our gifts of life and love, and lay them at the feet of a little child. May we 
hear the song in the sky! May we see the star. May it light us on our way! 


Ring on—O Bells of Christmas, 
And may we hear your call 
Forever more. 






RANDALL J. CONDON, 
Vice-President. 


ADIPOSE AA A 
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Shakespeare 
and the 


Children 


By Marion E. HoLtsroox 





ORLANDO and OLIVER 
Ouiver: Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain? 


Eager to find out what this group of 


HEN it was announced that the 
Wi grade of a New York City 

school would produce “As You 
Like It” last May there were cries of 
“Ridiculous!” “Impossible!” “What can 
children of ten do with Shakespeare?” Yet, 
to the astonishment of the critical, the cast 
of nine and ten-year-old boys and girls of 
Friends’ Seminary produced the play with 
genuine love for the comedy and with whole- 
hearted appreciation of its humor and charm. 


New York children had done with the play, 
we went to the little group of plain red 
brick dwellings in the heart of downtown 
New York to see the much talked-of per- 
formance. It was a delightful experience, a 
lovely glimpse of the possibilities that drama 
offers the children, and a perfect example 
of the value of giving them the best. It was 
not that the acting was so finished or that 
lines were not forgotten occasionally. The 


But why should it 
not have been so? Why 
shouldn’t the children 
of this country know 
and enjoy Shakespeare 
as do the children of 
England, where they 
become familiar with 
him at an early age and 
at ten or twelve have 
made the plays as much 
a part of their lives as 
their favorite stories? 
And where in all the 
literature of childhood 
can the children find 
more delightful friends 
than Touchstone, Puck, 
Bottom or Ariel? 














Mrs. Mabel Foote Hobbs, 
Drama Consultant for the Play- 
ground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America, one of the 
founders of playground dramatics 
and for a number of years a di- 
rector of Shakespearian drama, 
says of Shakespeare for the chil- 
dren: 

“Children should not be made 
to wait until they are of high 
school age before they are 
allowed to present Shakespeare. 
At the age of ten they love and 
appreciate all the drama of his 
— comedies. Presenting 

hakespeare isn’t a task to them 
—it is a happy adventure to 
which they bring a zest and a 
sparkle of which the more self- 
conscious adolescent often seems 
incapable.” 
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degree of excellence in 
production was negligi- 
ble beside the fact that 
the children delighted 
in their play and that 
they were giving it 
neither as a clever piece 
of diftecting nor as an 
exploitation of precoc- 
ity. So we went to the 
teacher to discover, if 
we could, how it had 
come about. Her ex- 
planation shows how 
simply and naturally 
the thing was done. 
We wish that it might 
be an incentive to no 
longer-withhold Shakes- 
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peare until the 
restless adolescent 
years. 7 

We learned 
that this partic- 
ular group of 
children. all of 
them readers and 
keenly interested 
in theg develop- 
ments of modern 
life’‘as well as lit- 
erature, seemed to 
lack to a consid- 
erable degree the 
power of concen- 
tration. They read 
everything they 
could lay their hands on and would much 
rather tell the class what they had been 
reading than listen to the teacher’s most in- 
teresting story. One day, in an effort to 
capture their attention, Lamb’s “As You 
Like It” was read. The children enjoyed it 
and wanted to hear the play itself. The 
play was read to them almost in its en- 
tirety. The reading progressed and, notic- 
ing that the children were quoting bits with 
considerable enthusiasm, the teacher decided 
to assign portions as memory work. As in- 
terest in the play grew rather than lagged 
under the stress of learning the lines, parts 
were assigned and the pupils began to de- 
velop the characters that most attracted 
them. It was decided that, should it seem 
at all feasible, tryouts would be held, a 
cast chosen, and the play produced for the 
parents. With this in mind they went to 
work. 

As the children began to saturate them- 
selves in the play, it became so much a part 
of their everyday life that they were soon 
finding many an apt word in the good old 
Shakespearian tongue. “O Jupiter, how 
weary are my spirits!” exclaimed a small 
girl, toiling up four flights of stairs to re- 
hearsal. “I care not for my spirits if my 
legs were not so weary!” was the quick 
response. What words of today could so 
humorously describe aching bones? Such 
camaraderie grew between teacher and pupil 
that when the attractive young teacher, 





DUKE FREDERICK, ROSALIND and CELIA 


RosALIND: I do beseech your grace, let me the knowl- 
edge of my fault bear with me. 


puzzling over 
some little class 
room problem 
said, “Now let 
me see ; what shall 
we do next?” a 
little voice half 
shyly and_ half 
merrily cried 
from the back of 
the room, “What 
think you of fall- 
ing in love?” 

When asked at 
dinner to remove 
his elbows from 
the table, one of 
the boys placed 
the blame on his sister’s bad example, 
quoting to his astonished mother, “She lets 
me feed with her hinds, bars me the place 
of a brother, and, as much as in her lies, 
mines my gentility with my education.” The 
rich speech of Elizabeth’s court, three hun- 
dred years removed from current slang, 
served them so well that the boy who 
usually made the gymnasium locker room 
ring with “where in heck are my stockings,” 
sent his friends into shrieks of laughter by 
exclaiming with all the inflections of a six- 
teenth century dandy, “Alackaday, what 
would I give for my doublet and hose!” He 
said it because he enjoyed the feeling of the 
old words on his tongue as much as the 
effect on his friends. 

“I don’t know why we like Shakespeare,” 
one of the boys said when questioned, “but 
we all do, even Tom. At first he said, 
‘Shakespeare—b-a-a’ (making a droll face 
and a horrid noise), but now he’s in the 
play.” That was one of the most interest- 
ing features of the undertaking; everyone 
liked Shakespeare and liked the play so well 
that it truly became “the thing.” There was . 
no jealousy or striving to outdo another. 
The entire cast was happy if some one 
achieved a fine characterization or worked 
out a difficult bit of business. They could 
prompt each other before the teacher could 
find the line and they developed an esprit 
de corps that many a director might envy. 

If nothing more had come out of the play 
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than the fine 
sportsmanship dis- 
played when the 
cast was finally 
chosen, it would 
have been worth 
while. It has al- 
ways been the 
contention of 
dramatic _ direc- 
tors that athlet- 
ics demands no 
finer spirit of co- 
operation and 
sportsman- 
ship than does the 
drama, for a play cannot succeed without 
the highest cooperation and support of 
every individual. In the final tryout to 
choose the cast for this play were two boys 
who wanted desperately to play Touch- 
stone. They had both worked hard at the 
part but when the cast was announced the 
boy who lost went quickly over to the win- 
ner and shook his hand, saying, “I’m glad 
you got it!” It was difficult to say who 
gained the most from the little episode, for 
the boy who won the part was so impressed 
with his classmate’s good spirit that he told 
the story over and over to his family, for- 
getting to stress his:own good fortune. He 
developed such an intense admiration for 
the little gesture of good sportsmanship 
that there is no question as to his behavior 
if he ever finds himself a loser. 

As the play was to be given in the meet- 
ing house, with the plainest of setting, it 
was decided to give the children authentic 
costumes for the artistic effect as well as 
for educational reasons. Aurelie Asten, an 
artist and designer who has the rare gift 
of sewing the spirit of the period into her 
costume while making it historically correct, 
costumed the play. She chose 1510 as a 
period which could be made historically 
vivid to the children as it was at, the turn 
of the century, and artistically interesting 
as it was adaptable to both French and 
Italian influence. Robin Hood costumes 
were used for the scenes in the Forest of 
Arden, following the best tradition in this 
play. 





WILLIAM, TOUCHSTONE and AUDREY i ‘li 
ToucusToneE: I will kill thee a hundred and fifty ways: all familiar, for 


therefore tremble and depart. 


When the cos- 
tumes were first 
tried on there 
were many in- 
teresting reac- 
tions. Most of 
the children had 
seen pictures of 
famous men and 
women of the 
period, but one 
thing with which 


they were not at 


the reason that it 
has almost dis- 
appeared from modern life, was the fact 
that in 1510 one dressed according to one’s 
station. The child who played the old 
servant, 4dam, wanted to know why he 
must wear a sober grey suit when a 
courtier’s costume would have pleased his 
fancy more. He was satisfied when it was’ 
explained to him that the servants of the 
period never wore bright clothing except, 
perhaps, in some brilliant Italian court, and 
that, in the character of an old man and a 
servant, he would naturally wear simple, 
unobtrusive garb. Celia, too, was a little 
puzzled when she found her forest scene 
costume so dull as compared with the 
elaborate court dress, but her own lines 
served as an explanation: 


“Tl put myself in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber smirch my face.” 


Audrey wondered why she couldn’t “look 
pretty” until she realized that the jagged 
cut of her. gown and the battered country 
hat of the period served to carry out her 
farcical character and the sense of absurdity 
that goes with the simple country wench. 
Duke Frederick was a little disconcerted 
over the brilliance of Monsieur Le Beau's 
exaggerated shorts and doublet until it was 
explained that Le Beau was atypical dandy 
who would be the first to introduce a new 
furbelow into the court, while Frederick, 
an older and more conservative man, would 
wear clothing of good material but never 
in extreme fashion. ” 

The costumes also brought out many fine 
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little shadings 
of charaeter. 
The child who 
played Rosalind 
wanted more 
mannish boots 
until she real- 
ized what an 
utterly feminine 
girl Shakespeare 
makes his Rosa- 
lind—so__ femi- 
nine that she 
faints at the 
sight of a bloody 
handkerchief 
—and that the 
character must be kept dainty, even in her 
boyish guise. Le Beau was twice the fop 
when he stepped into his fashionable suit ; 
Touchstone fell completely into character 
as soon as the bells on his cap were set 
a-jingling, and the boy who played the 
parts of Charles’ attendant, melancholy 
Jacques, and laughing William appeared 
as three distinct persons, first in the long 
green cape of the attendant, standing stiffly 
with all the presence of a footman, then 
most melancholy in his dark grey jacket 
splashed with silver, and finally a careless, 
mocking youth in a brown, weather worn 
tunic and dilapidated hat. 

So the play came into being and one 
afternoou an audience of grown-ups and 
children gathered in the meeting house. 
The staid old building was a perfect setting 
for the children’s Shakespeare. On the un- 
draped platform they had placed two screens 
and several trees cut from compo board. 
These and a bench and stool were all that 
the play required and the sparse setting of 
an Elizabethan theatre served simply as a 
spot to which the gaiety and delicate humors 
of the comedy could be brought. The little 





TOUCHSTONE, CELIA, ROSALIND and Monsieur LE BEAU 
ROSALIND: Monsieur Le Beau, what’s the news? 


people went 
nonchalantly on 
and off, seating 
themselves at 
the side of the 
platform to 
await their cues. 
If misadventure 
took them to the 
wrong exit, they 
quietly made 
their way to the 
other side, with- 
out the slightest 
embarrassment 
and seeming to 
be entirely un- 
unaware of the audience. Second and third 
grade children and men and women of a 
great university sat entranced together and 
had a rare good time. 

And while the scalp went prickly with 
delight over the spontaneity and joyousness 
and utter absorption of the children in 
their play, it was brought home more con- 
vincingly than ever before that children 
producing formal drama should have the 
best play available. There is no inclination 
to “show off,” to develop objectionable 
precocity, if the play is great enough. A fine 
and true play is forever a protection to the 
child who participates in it, while in 
Francis Bacon’s words, the good play is 
“the best remedy to expel sub-rustic bash- 
fulness, unresistible timorousness, which is 
apt in riper years to drown many good parts 
in men of singular endowment,” and again, 
it “straightens the memory, moderates the 
tone and emphasis of voice and pronouncia- 
tion, procures good assurance and likewise 
inureth youth to the faces of men.” The 
best play is none too good for the children. 
Why not Shakespeare? 


t Christmas play, and make good cheer, 


For Christmas comes but once a pear. 
—Thomas Tusser (1550) 





Christmas Toys 


By Persis LEGER 


NE day 
() about 
seven- 


ty-five years 
ago shouts 
of “Gee! 
Haw!” float- 
ed out over 
the prai- 
rie. A 
cracking 
of heavy 
wheels ac- 
companied 
the shout- 
} ing which 
was directed 
at a pair of 
faithful oxen 
who were 
plodding 
westward, 
drawing be- 
j hind them a 
roughhewn 
wagon with 
a lurching white top. The driver, a lanky 
and courageous man of forty, sat on the 
front seat. In the rear of the wagon, look- 
ing backward toward the east, sat his wife 
and a weary little girl of eight. The 
mother arose and went to the front of the 
wagon where stood a beautiful old dresser 
of solid cherry wood. She opened a drawer 
and lifted out a heavy, black box which she 
carried back to the little girl and placed 
beside her on the floor. She tenderly lifted 
the lid of the box and suddenly there came 
forth sweet, tinkling music, like the rip- 
pling of a brook. The travel-worn child 
smiled delightedly and nestled her head in 
her mother’s lap. Soon the quaint melodies, 
accompanied by the ever-present rumble of 
the wagon wheels, lulled her to sleep. 
Today, that same little girl no longer 
hears the gentle tunes produced in the pre- 


ay 





cious old music box, but her great-grandson 
hears them and loves them. When the man 
who drove the team of oxen bought this 
sturdy gift for his little daughter, he did 
not dream that it would go tinkling on 
through the years to delight his family for 
five generations. But today it continues to 
serve, just as the sturdy cherry bureau con- 
tinues to serve—both having been built to 
endure, not merely to be sold. 

An examination of the music box gives 
rise to the question, “Just what toy now 
possessed by our own children will give sim- 
ilar service and inspire similar reverence?” 
Surely, each child is entitled to at least one 
toy that is made well enough to accompany 
him intact through his childhood and serve 
as a memento of his early years! One dur- © 
able Christmas toy that the child can love 
and respect for a lifetime is worth infinitely 
more than a whole carload of frail novelties 
that fascinate for but a moment then crash 
into pieces, causing childish tears and dis- 
appointment. A child is annoyed by a cheap, 
stupid toy, too fragile to withstand usage, 
just as a man is annoyed by a chair 
that will fall to pieces if he sits on it. Both 
child and man are tempted to see how 
quickly they can smash the worthless article 
in order to be rid of it. In the child, 
through no fault of his own, this tendency 
may become a habit of destructiveness. 

The oxen driver demanded honest values 
in all merchandise that be bought. He 
sought quality and durability in the music 
box bought for his child’ just as much as 
in the cherry bureau bought for his wife. 
Modern parents, however, use great care 
in the selection of silk hosiery, clothes for 
themselves, furniture, and washing ma- 
chines but are quite often guilty of rushing 
into a toy store to purchase a toy with con- 
siderable speed and impatience. Conse- 
quently, the child suffers from toys that are 
misfits. 

During recent years, there has been a 
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change in the toy industry that is greater, 
perhaps than many realize. In former 
years, toys were limited in variety and 
quantity, but now so many new toy fac- 
tories are springing up everywhere that the 
supply is increasing tremendously. Each 
year at Christmas time there is a veritable 
mountain of toys awaiting bewildered 
parents in every toy shop; so that finding 
the right toy for the child is very much like 
finding a needle in a haystack. 

Before buying, it is well to study the toy 
market carefully, and then take an inventory 
of the child’s present stock of toys in order 
to determine what play equipment he needs 
most. Does he need exercise toys to develop 
his muscles? Or is he too active, and does 
he need quiet occupational games to quiet 
his nerves? Has he a talent that requires 
certain apparatus for its development? Has 
he a longing for a certain toy that interests 
him especially and should be supplied? 
Christmas toys should take care of indi- 
vidual needs until another Christmas or 
birthday rolls around. 

The difficult part of toy selection is to 
find a toy that is just right, for wrong toys 
are tragedies and often lead to nervousness 
and fretfulness that may become chronic. 
Studying the toy market is really a means 
of self-defense for any mother, because a 
discontented child draws heavily on her 
energy and may even jeopardize the peace 
and happiness of the entire household. It 
is well to heed the wishes of the children 
themselves, especially if these wishes have 
been persistently expressed over a long 
period of time. A letter to Santa is an ex- 
cellent guide. Little tots of preschool age, 
however, are too young to commune with 
Santa and pour out their childish desires in 
a letter. And except in rare cases, they 
lack both the judgment and experience nec- 
essary for choosing their own playthings 
and are therefore dependent upon the wis- 
dom of their elders. 

In buying toys for preschool children, 
adults commonly make the mistake of over- 
estimating their physical skill, and buy 
games that require too fine work and too 
close observation, such as ten pin sets, ring 


toss games, beads to string, drawing sets, 
sewing sets, cut-out sets, pasting, modelling, 
etc.—which are unsuitable for children 
under three but which may bring pleasure to 
four-year olds and those approaching kinder- 
garten age. If a child of two or three 
shows a desire to draw, paste, or cut, simple 
home materials are more economical for 
these initial experiments. When buying 
toys for very young children it is well to 
remember that the ability to focus the eyes 
and direct the finer muscles of the hands 
comes very slowly. The co-ordination be- 
tween nerves. and muscles is poor and to 
force it too early causes nervousness. Hence, 
a baby of one or two years finds comfort in 
large blocks, large balls, large dolls, and 
heavy cars of iron or wood. Tugging 
these about creates no nervous strain but 
promotes muscular development. Play- 
things must keep step with the child’s 
mental and physical development. When 
they fit, they are comfortable and pleasing ; 
but when they cause nervous tension they 
are uninteresting and discouraging to the 
child. 

There are so few worth-while occupa- 
tional games for the preschool age that a 
game like Animal Wonderland deserves 
special mention. It is an inexpensive boxed 
game that affords instructive amusement to 
children from two years and up. There is 
a set of large cards on which there are 
colored pictures af animals with a round 
hole on each, picture where the head should 
be. There is an assortment of small card- 
board discs on which the heads of the 
animals are printed and the child must fit 
these to the proper bodies. Even a two- 
year-old can fit the head of the cow to the 
body of the cow. The game suits older 
children, as well, and is adaptable to group 
play, but for the little preschool child who 
needs something to teach him to concentrate, 
it is ideal. It develops observation, finger 
skill, and a knowledge of animals. A com- 
panion game is Bird Wonderland, also 
valuable, except that birds appeal less to 
very young children than animals. Boxed 
games of this educational type, together 
with drawing, painting, and modelling out- 
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fits, should be used more or less under super- 
vision and then be returned to their boxes 
and put away just as a teacher carefully 
puts away school equipment. 

Another mistake frequently made when 
buying a toy for the preschool child is to 
give him the very best toy available. Elec- 
tric trains, elaborate dolls, and costly doll 
houses should be withheld until the child 
is old enough to appreciate them and care 
for them properly. For children under six, 
simplicity and durability form the key-note 
of selection. When on a toy buying ex- 
pedition it may be helpful to bear in mind 
the following points: 

1. Examine construction. Is it durable? 
Will it rust, or fall apart? A child is apt 
to drop the toy, throw it, and step on it. 
Will it withstand this treatment? 

2. Look for the manufacturer's label. Buy 
nationally advertised goods. 

3. If the sales-person can’t make the toy 
work as it should, the child can’t. 

4. Does the toy make the child better off 
in at least one 
way? Does it 
train him men- 
tally or physi- 
cally? 

5. Will the 
article interest 
the child? It 
must interest 
him in order to 
be of benefit to 
him. 

6. Do not buy 
a toy or game 
that is too old 
for the child. 
Buy it to fit his 
present age, not 
for some future 
stage in his de- 
velopment. 

7. When buy- 
ing games, read 
directions in 
order to deter- 
mine value and 


suitability. 








In regard to the question frequently asked 
by mothers, “Should we take our small chil- 
dren into a toy shop when we select their 
toys?” we may well apply the advice given 
by child training specialists ; “Put no unnec- 
essary temptations before young children.” 
Any normal child is greatly excited when 
surrounded by many toys which he wants 
but cannot have. Such an environment 
that is so filled with temptation and which 
requires constant repression is bound to 
overstimulate and irritate, if not harass, 
the child’s sensitive nerves. And then, too, 
there is the danger of the child’s becom- 
ing permanently dissatisfied with his own 
playthings at home. However, if a trip to 
a toy department is unavoidable, he should 
approach the ordeal only when thoroughly 
rested. 

The trip to the toy store should be an 
unhurried one because when one is buying 
in haste it is only natural to succumb to 
the lure of fancy baubles which last for 
but a moment, then vanish. It is to be in- 
trigued into buy- 
ing cheap wind- 
up toys, aptly 
called ‘‘do- 
nothing toys” or 
“*purposeless 
toys.’’ Like 
mediocre movies, 
they are merely 
something to 
stare at and 
then forget. By 
selecting Christ- 
mas toys leisure- 
ly, by investigat- 
ing, and “shop- 
ping around,” 
the modern par- 
ent will be more 
apt to choose a 
satisfying gift of 
honest quality. 
And such a gift, 
like the old 
music box, will 
enrich the life of 


~ a child. 


© Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
4n Early Riser on Christmas Morning. 











s we all know, the gift which we rush 
Aw a store and hastily purchase, 
means little to us, while for one near 
and dear to us we generally manage to put 
thought into the selection and effort into 
the fashioning of something which will be 
exactly suited to our good friend’s tastes or 
desires. We make gifts for those we love, 
and isn’t it fun, and isn’t Christmas a joy- 
ous time when our fingers are busy and our 
thoughts glowing with the anticipation of 
the surprise and happiness we are prepar- 
ing for the recipient of the present? 

We cheat our children out of the best of 
the Christmas spirit if we deny them the 
joy and the spiritual growth of making 
their little gifts. 

Many mothers who would like to have 
their little ones busily engaged in fashion- 
ing gifts, have no definite idea of what to 
suggest along this line, so it is in the hope 
that the following directions wil! be of help 
in solving this problem that we are offer- 
ing them to the mothers of small people. 

Even the tiniest member of your family 
will. enjoy making Christmas cards and 
bookmarks; for hands too unskilled to 
manipulate shears can generally wield a 
paste brush joyfully and to surprisingly 
good advantage. So, some evening when 
father is reading his favorite Edgar Guest 
poem or trying to get Cuba on the radio, 
skim through the current magazines and cut 
out some of the gay holly and flower illus- 
trations you find. Then delve into your 
desk and collect odd, colored correspondence 
cards and cut them lengthwise into strips 
about an inch and a half wide, for book- 
marks. Save some of the cards to be cut 
crosswise for making square Christmas 
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cards. Next day when your youngster wants 
to utilize his energy and enter into the 
spirit of Christmas, give him the floral or 
holly designs, the cards, a pot of paste and 
a brush on his small table, and let him paste 
decorations on the cards or at the top of 
each narrow strip for book-marks. Later, 
write for him his own sentiments on each 
completed Christmas card. 

While we are thinking about using mag- 
azines to assist us in gift making, a very 
practical and enjoyable gift for a small 
friend can be made by selecting a large col- 
ored picture from the advertisements, and 
pasting it on a cardboard (not too heavy; 
the cards which come from the laundry 
in shirts are excellent). Next, put the 
mounted picture between two heavy books 
until thoroughly dried. Then cut it into 
triangular, curved and square sections, be- 
ing careful not to lose any; put these into 
a large envelope, perhaps decorated with a 
bit of holly, and you have a gift of an in- 
teresting puzzle. 

Very young children enjoy making scrap- 
books for their wee friends. A few sheets 
of colored cambric, folded to make a book 
of perhaps twelve by fourteen inches and 
stitched on the fold, make a goud firm 
scrap-book. Let your youngster select and 
cut pictures from discarded magazines and 
paste them in the book. What interests him 
will no doubt be of interest to the small 
recipient of the gift. 

Clay is a medium of expression over- 
looked by many mothers, and is rich in pos- 
sibilities for gift making at this time. Get 
five or ten pounds of clay at any school 
supply store. Stir in enough water to make 
a loaf, then knead until smooth. Wrap this 
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in a wet cloth, thus keeping it moist enough 
to use readily. When the children are ready 
to work with it, cut it into good sized slices 
with a cord. Spread newspapers on the floor 
and table to be used, as these can speedily 
be disposed of when the activities are ended, 
and the slight mussiness entailed will not 
prove tragic. 

Very small hands can roll a tiny bit of 
clay until it is round, so suggest marble 
making for the younger workers. When 
they have made a number of marbles, these 
may be put away to dry, then colored with 
water-color paints. Purchase a can of white 
shellac, as it will be of use in all the clay 
activities. When the colored marbles have 
dried, put some of the shellac in an old 
baking powder can, dump the marbles in 
and swash them around until each has 
been entirely covered. with it. Remove the 
marbles and put them on a discarded pie-tin 
or metal box to dry. Avoid paper as it 
sticks to the shellac. 

Pretty strings of beads can be made by 
proceeding in the same manner as for 
marbles, only, while the balls of clay are 
still soft, string them close together with 
a large needle and heavy thread. Let the 
string of beads dry. Then paint them with 
gay colors and let them dry again. Next, 
hold the string of beads over a long stick 
or pencil and dip them into the white 
shellac. Again, hang them up to dry. This 
makes a most attractive gift for a little 
girl. 

An ash tray for father can be made by 
taking a flat slab of clay about six inches 
square and three-fourths of an inch thick 
and shaping it round like a pancake. Bend 
up the edges like a saucer and allow it to 
dry. Color with water-color paints; let it 
dry again and shellac it. 

A plaque for mother to use under the 
coffee or teapot can be made by fashioning 
a second piece of clay as we did in the first 
step for the ash tray. Give your small 
workers a collection of large fancy buckles 
or buttons—in fact, any article having an 
indented surface—and let them press the 
designs into the clay while it is still wet. 
When dried these designs can be painted in 
contrasting colors to the general surface of 
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the plaque. Dry as before, dip in shellac 
and put away for the final drying. 

For tiny folk this pressing and coloring 
process may be employed in making paper 
weights, which, at the simplest, may be but 
a good-sized ball of clay squeezed down to 
make a flat surface to stand on, the design 
applied, painted and dried as in making the 
plaque. 

For older children the fast-drying lac- 
quers now on the market may be the means 
of making extremely pretty and useful gifts. 
Black lacquer works into most striking ef- 
fects. For a short period before commenc- 
ing the Christmas work, collect all grace- 
fully shaped bottles and jars. Wash and dry 
them. Save metal boxes of all descriptions, 
although the cardboard candy boxes take 
lacquer fairly well, too. Cut out sprays of 
flowers from magazine illustrations. The 
tall bottles make lovely bud vases. Apply a 
coat of black lacquer, and while wet stick 
on a spray of flowers with the eraser end . 
of a pencil, pressing the edges down care- 
fully. The lacquer will hold the designs if 
carefully applied, but an additional coat of 
white shellac (colorless) applied over the 
lacquer and paper decoration will improve 
the looks and make the decoration more se- 
cure. This, however, is not absolutely neces- 
sary. 

For the teacher who is bravely trying to 
create an atmosphere of home in one room 
with an electric grill, a jar of home-made 
jelly, given a quick coat of lacquer and 
ornamented with a picture of luscious red 
berries, makes a tempting gift. The lacque1 
dries quickly and in no way damages the 
contents of the jar. 

Small, flat boxes originally containing ad- 
hesive tape may be given a flat, black wash, 
and decorated with bright holly or flowers. 
These make pretty and useful stamp boxes 
for the writing desks of friends. 

Metal candy boxes may be treated in the 
same manner and their uses, if thus made 
attractive, are without number. 

Of course, in giving a painted candy box, 
it would be doubly nice if it were filled, so 
I am giving you a recipe for pure candy 
which is simple to make and may be par- 
taken of with safety. As there is no cooking 
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entailed, its manufacture may be shared by 
even the smallest people of your family. 


COLD CANDY 

The principal fondant is made from confec- 
tioner’s sugar with just enough heavy cream 
added to make it workable. Divide this into 
several sections, so that you may flavor each 
according to your taste with almond, vanilla, 
etc. Sprinkle your bread board with some of the 
confectioner’s sugar and put one of the loaves 
of fondant on it, rolling it in the dry sugar 
until it can be easily handled. Cut or break off 
small chunks, roll into desired shapes and press 
onto oiled paper. Children can easily help with 
the shaping of the individual pieces and press 
halved nuts on top of them. Cut up dates, figs, 
candied cherries and let the children adorn the 
bon-bons with them. Stuff pitted dates with the 
fondant, or you can make a loaf containing 
chopped nuts, candied fruits, etc., and slice this 
into squares. 


For the little girls who are beginning to 
sew, soft outing flannel can be made into 
square holders, and either button-holed 
around the edge or merely sewed on three 
sides, then turned to the right side of the 
material and the raw edges of the one side 
whipped fast. 

Very small girls can sew, if the material 
given them is soft enough and the needles 
are large enough to go through it easily. 
Outing flannel left over from the holders 


can be converted into small needle-books. 

The boy who has progressed to the tool- 
chest and work-bench stage, should be en- 
couraged to make a table or chairs for little 
sister or her dolls. This is easily accom- 
plished with soap boxes and straight boards 
for legs to make the table; and the simplest 
chair is made by taking two boxes of like 
shape and size, knocking out the side of 
one, placing this on top of the other and 
nailing them fast together. This will no 
doubt be elaborated upon by any ambitious 
boy who gets started at it. A cart can be 
made from a shallow wooden box, pieces of 
wood cut round for wheels (or tops of 
coffee cans or lard cans) and attached to 
each corner of the box or cart body. All 
this furniture can be given a coat of gay 
paint, and I’m sure any wee girl will be 
delighted to receive it. 

Space requires that we offer you only 
these meager suggestions, but I am sure 
you will enlarge upon them and find your- 
self swamped with ideas for helping your 
small people to be joyfully busy and happy 
in making things for others, once you 
launch upon the fascinating business of pre- 
paring gifts of love for Christmas. 





Mr. Hoover Says: 


For many years I have been associated with efforts to save life and health for 
our children. These experiences with millions of children both at home and abroad 
have left an indelible impression—that the greatness of any nation, its freedom from 
poverty and crime, its aspirations and ideals, are the direct quotient of the care of its 
children. Racial progress marches on the feet of healthy and instructed children. 

There should be no child in America that is not born and does not live under 
sound conditions of health; that does not have full opportunity of education from 
the beginning to the end of our institutions; that is not free from injurious labor; 
that does not have every stimulation to accomplish the fullest of its capacities. Noth- 
ing in development of child life will ever replace the solicitude of parents and the sur- 
roundings of home, but in many respects both parents and children are dependent 
upon the vigilance of Government, national, State and local. 

I especially value the contribution that the youth of the country can make to 
the success of our American experiment in democracy. Theirs is the precious gift 
of enthusiasm, without which no great deeds can be accomplished. A Government 
that does not constantly seek to live up to the ideals of its young men and women 
falls short of what the American people have a right to expect and demand from it. 
To interpret the spirit of the youth into the spirit of our Government; to bring the 
warmth of their enthusiasm and the flame of their idealism into the affairs of the 
Nation, is to make of American Government a positive and living force, a factor for 
greatness and nobility in the life of the Nation. 


LOS LOS LOOSE EA PY 


cA 
Never-Failing 
Mother’s 
Helper 


By VIAHNETT S. MartTIN 


F YOU were to ask Ernest and Seeley’s 
[ox: just which thing she considered 

her greatest help she would say, | am 
sure, “The thing that has helped me most 
in keeping the youngsters happy, busy, and 
at the same time has added to their cul- 
tural education is this keep-on-the-floor 
talking-machine!”’ 

When the boys were just learning to 
talk, daddy came home with a portable 
Victrola. Mother sighed and thought that 
it meant more work, for how was she going 
to squeeze in time to play records when 
there were so many other things to do? 
And she just knew the boys would tease all 
the time for ‘“‘m’ik,” which was as near the 
word as they then could get. 

There must be a way—and, as usual, 
she found it! And perhaps her way will 
help other mothers to free themselves for 
many hours and at the same time accom- 
plish many things. 

The “twins” were infatuated with the 


“music.” The “P’ay it, p’ease’”’ soon be- 
came an_ insistent “Let me p’ay it, 
p’ease!’”” And long before they were two 


years old both boys were operating the ma- 
chine with ease and without supervision. 
Their mother was their audience, and never 
did she enjoy a Victrola as she did this one 
she “didn’t have to wind.” 

First the boys were allowed to place on 
the turntable little toys such as five-cent 
autos, or blocks, or bits of paper. Then 
they were taught to release the turntable 
and stop it. (Of course, the sound box was 
removed first, and that is all that “matters” 
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with a small Victrola.) 
allowed to play just one special record, and 
it was amazing to see how perfectly they 
had grasped the proper way to place and 


Next they were 


remove the sound box and needle! 
seemed to understand immediately. 
have never damaged a record. 

Here their mother stressed one point. “I. 
always took care to play it properly myself. 
I never ‘interrupted’ a record if avoidable. 
I took care to return one to its place before 
taking another. I operated it exactly ac- 
cording to directions, and was surprised to 
find how many times heretofore I had been 
careless! In fact, I handled the Victrola 
exactly as I wanted the boys to do it. And 
so they simply imitated me in that as in 
dozens of other little things.” 

Very soon their mother gave them free 
rein to play the Victrola unsupervised. But 
her next time-taker was “Oh, mo’er, I want 
Twinkle Twinkle” or some other special 
record. It was hard to refuse. So she 
thought her way out again. She clipped 
pictures that would identify the records. A 
lullaby had a Madonna picture on it; 
“Shepherd, Show Me” has sheep; a star 
identifies “Twinkle, Little Star,” a colored 
picture of a loaf of bread marks “Day by 
Day the Manna Fell”—for they have 
been told that manna is “like bread.” A 
rose from a florist’s catalogue marks “The 
Last Rose of Summer,” and so on. It is 
surprising how they love the “grown-up” 
records and play them over and over along 
with the children’s records. 

They have some jazz music but not 


They 
They 
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words. “Right now 
they are at the im- 
pressionable age, and 
it seems a pity to teach 
them by constant repe- 
tition anything you 
don’t want them to re- 
member always. Most 
of the records are in- 
strumental, anyway.” 

Another idea this 
young mother has had 
fits in with the Vic- 
trola scheme, too. She 
began taking the babies to hear good music 
and then at home pictures of the instru- 
ments were talked about, the names care- 
fully pronounced, and often the pictures 
pasted on the particular record that empha- 
sized that instrument or group of instru- 
ments. “It is gratifying to note how fast the 
need of certain pictures is supplied as soon 
as the need is realized. Every way one turns 
one stumbles on just the right picture!” 

In shop windows, too, the instruments 
were looked at. The salesmen are always 
delighted to demonstrate for the kiddies, 
this mother discovered. In this way they 
hear much that is good in addition to their 
own home equipment. 

But I haven’t told you a word yet about 
the games they play with their Victrola! 
It is often the center of playtime in the 
yard. (Yes, it has been in daily use— 
hard, continuous use—for two years now!) 





What's This One? 


“The Mulberry Bush” 
is acted out endlessly, 
the children thinking 
out new things to do 
“every single morn- 
ing” while Sousa’s 
Band tirelessly accom- 
panies them with his 
lilting rollicking ren- 
dition of the nursery 
game! 

They march, their 
little pals with them. 
Sousa again, or some 
other band entertains them endlessly. 

They dance—always they are taught 
unself-conscious expression. “Do what the 
music tells you to do” is the thing they 
have heard. And they understand that 
what it tells Ernest to “do” may be quite 
different from what Seeley feels the urge 
to “do.” Sturdy rollicking noise boys—yet 
they can express themselves very gracefully 
in the dance steps they develop naturally. 

What else? Suppose you try it. Just 
teach the children to Jove the companion of 
their play, their Victrola, and leave them 
to it. They will surprise you with all it 
“tells you to do.” Just a suggestion or 
two, and the child’s own imagination does 
the rest. And while they play they learn 
—and you get your mending or your bak- 
ing or your washing done! And maybe 
your thought is lifted above household tasks 
by the power of music as you listen. 


ORLA 


g° now is come our joyful feast! 
es Let every man be jolly, 
Each roome with yvie leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 
Now all our neighbors’ chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning; 
Their ovens they with bak’t meats choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if, for cold, it hap to die, 
We'ell bury’t in a Christmas pye, 


And evermore be merry. 


—Source Unknown. 


Health 


and the 


Preschool 


Child 


By Apa Hart ARLITT 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio 


PART II 


E have another law in habit forma- 
\\ | tion which says that the fore pleas- 
ant an activity the more a child 
tends to repeat it, but that unpleasantness 
associated with an activity tends to make it 
drop out. One must, then, be constantly on 
the lookout to attach pleasant results to the 
desirable and not to the undesirable types 
of activity. There are three great classes of 
pleasant results or rewards for young chil- 
dren: (1) to be the center of attention and 
the cause of excitement; (2) actual rewards, 
like ice cream, a trip to the Zoo, a piece of 
barley sugar; and (3) praise. The first two 
of these types of reward are often uncon- 
sciously attached to the very type of re- 
sponse which one is most anxious to have 
the child lose. John has eaten little. The 
family is in a great state of excitement to 
try to persuade him to eat. The neighbors 
are consulted as to what they would do 
under the circumstances. This occurs more 
and more frequently. John has no physical 
trouble—a doctor has ascertained that, but 
he soon will have, for John is being re- 
warded for his lack of appetite by all of 
the excitement which this causes. 
Frequently Jane won’t eat green vegeta- 
bles or much dinner of any kind. In the 
middle of the afternoon on which her dinner 
has been slight Jane has a tea party of jam 
sandwiches, cookies and, luckily, milk. But 
even milk does not save her from acquiring 
the habit of eating between meals and from 
failing to acquire the habit of eating 
nourishing foods at meal times. Of course. 
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a supplementary meal would be all right if 
recommended for an undernourished child, 
but Jane is actually being rewarded by her 
tea party for not eating her dinner. 


NE of our authorities on feeding, Dr. 

Lydia Roberts, has said that the 
modern stress on foods for children has 
made many mothers overconscientious and 
that this conscientiousness reflects itself in 
too much stress on slight variations in ap- 
petite and slight differences in food prefer- 
ences. This results in calling children’s at- 
tention too strongly to their own chance 
lack of appetite or refusal to eat this or that 
vegetable. The resultant excitement stamps 
in these chance acts as habits, when if un- 
noticed they would probably occur seldom. 
If one has a feeding problem one should, 
of course, consult a specialist at once, but 
the child himself should not be told that 
he is a problem and should never hear his 
food peculiarities or those of his family dis- 
cussed. 

After much consultation our staff has 
evolved the following rules for setting up 
correct habits of eating, four of which are 
practically the same as those given by Dr. 
eae ees wes Y 

1. Set a good example—eat everything 
on your own plate. 

2. “Begin training early.” 

3. Serve new foods in very small por- 
tions until the child gets used to them; 
then increase portions gradually. 

4. Never talk of your-food dislikes nor 
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those of any other member of the family 
in the child’s hearing. 

5. Do not discuss any of the child’s pass- 
ing whims in regard to food. 

6. Develop the attitude that a good ap- 
petite and a liking for all foods is a thing 
to be proud of. 


7. Keep the diet simple with few sweets 


and very little seasoning. 

8. Do not let the child eat between meals 
even if he has eaten almost nothing at the 
preceding meal. Unless your doctor has 
advised a special diet, give him only water 
or fruit juice. 

Adherence to these rules from infancy, 
coupled with those physical examinations 
for the prevention and correction of physical 
defects on which we have laid so much 
stress will help to prevent the development 
of feeding problems and to cure many 
which have already been set up. 


HERE are many applications of the 
Egos that making activities inter- 
esting and pleasant causes habits to be 
set up. Our nursery children take great de- 
light in operating our soap machine and in 
having their own towels, washrags, and 
combs marked with their own emblems. No 
one has ever had to encourage them to wash 
after they have once had the delightful ex- 
perience of doing it for themselves. They 
are allowed to go through the whole process 
without adult interference and this makes 
it fun. Contrast with this the attitude of 
another two and a half year old who when 
it is time to get clean for meals is sum- 
marily seized and scrubbed, often to the ac- 
companiment of a running fire of more or 
less cross comment as to how dirty he is. 
No wonder the latter begins to dislike wash- 
ing and in time will do all in his power to 
avoid it. He has none of that sense of 
achievement which comes from seeing a 
clean face and hands appear through his 
own efforts and smooth hair take the place 
of “hair on end.” If one has already set 
up a dislike of washing then such devices 
as those suggested by the Child Health As- 
sociation are excellent to change the child’s 
attitude. Through these he learns to drama- 
tize washing himself. ‘The towel is a sail, 


the tub a ship in which he takes voyages, 
and even the soap is a part of the play. 
The difference between work and play, 
between the pleasant and the unpleasant, is 
often just an attitude and the correct at- 
titude toward bathroom habits is the result 


of early conditioning. 


That making things interesting and 
therefore fun will help to set up almost 
any habit may be seen from the behavior of 
twins, aged three and a half. To these 
twins codliver oil is given at the end of 
the day as a reward for being good. When 
they have been superlatively good their re- 
ward is an extra spoonful of codliver oil. 

By the time that a child has reached 
school age every one of the bedroom and 
bathroom habits should be so well set up as 
to be practically automatic. This does not 
mean that a child’s behavior will become 
mechanical. It does mean that his atten- 
tion will be free from his physical self at 
the time when he needs to make those com- 
plicated adjustments which the first years 
of school demand. Many peopie go through 
life with their physical habits so poorly set 
up that they must have themselves con- 
stantly on their minds and therefore they 
work at about half the efficiency which 
would normally be expected of them. 


NE of the most important problems of 
Ore preschool period and one closely re- 
lated to health is the proper direction and 
control of emotional states. The healthy 
child, on the average, presents fewer prob- 
lems in emotional adjustments, but an au- 
thority has recently stated that a large part 
of the work of all preschool age children 
consists of gaining emotional control. The 
child who is too easily upset emotionally is 
by this fact alone less apt to develop into 
a healthy, normally adjusted individual than 
is his emotionally stable brother. If such 
emotions as anger, fear, and jealousy in- 
volved merely mental disturbance they 
would be bad enough, but each of these in- 
volves wide-spread physiological disturb- 
ances. ‘To mention only a few of the major 
changes which take place during these emo- 
tions: there is a change in the secretion of 
the digestive tract ; the salivary glands cease 
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secreting (evidence the dry mouth in fear) ; 
there is a stoppage of movement in the 
stomach and the intestines; and an increase 
in the rapidity of breathing and in the 
heart rate. 

A child who is made fearful that ordi- 
nary experiences will hurt him, common 
foods will disagree with him, and harmless 
animals will bite or chase him, and that the 
dark is peopled with strange beings, has just 
that many causes for fear states and their 
consequent physiological disturbances. We 
are born with only two fears, according to 
Watson—the fear of falling and the fear 
of loud sounds. All others are the result 
of education. The most common ways of 
setting up fears are by talking about things 
to be feared, including telling gruesome 
stories; by giving an example of fear (in 
this way the adult can set up fears very 
easily if the child has confidence in him) ; 
and by using fears as a means of control. 
Avoidance of the situations which set up 
fears should be a part of the behavior of 
all of the adults with whom the child comes 
in contact. If fears have been developed 
these should be cured with the aid of a 
specialist. Fears do not help the child; 
they hinder him. Caution to avoid things 
which might do him harm is a thing quite 
different from fear. 


your child has frequent temper tan- 
trums, this is again a reason for consult- 
ing a specialist, who will probably first of 
all prescribe a physical examination, then 
on the basis of this and other things show 
you how to help the child to attach his 
anger only to those situations in which 
anger is socially desirable. ‘Temper tan- 
trums come not from one cause but from 
many. Find out the cause before you take 
just anyone’s advice as to some hit or miss 
cure. The person to whom one says “My 
child has temper tantrums ; how shall I cure 
him?” without giving any further back- 
ground is in much the same situation as a 
physician would be if one met him on the 
street and said, without giving any back- 
ground of symptoms, “My child has a 
fever; how shall I cure him?” No one 


would prescribe for that child without 
knowing more about him. 

Personality difficulties, like fears and 
temper tantrums, are in the same case as 
are physical disturbances. No one should 
prescribe for these without a full knowl- 
edge of a child’s personality makeup, of his 
health, and of all of the conditions in his 
home. 

Above all one should avoid developing 
jealousy in the child. It is a relatively 
simple matter to make the child jealous of 
his brothers or sisters. One needs only to 
stress the fact that “his nose is out of 
joint,” that he is not so good as the other 
children, or so smart, or so well loved, in 
order to start a jealousy which may last 
throughout his lifetime and interfere with 
his development both at home and outside. 


ow and finally, what other habits 
N stout one set up in the preschool 
period? The habit of wholesome construc- - 
tive activity is as important for health as it 
is for mental development. The preschool 
period is preeminently the time for large 
muscle exercise—running, climbing, build- 
ing with planks, wooden boxes and large 
blocks, riding kiddie cars, tricycles and the 
like, with sandpile play and clay work and 
drawing at easels for a change. Play should 
be out-of-doors as much as possible. Sew- 
ing and other activities which involve small 
movements of the hands and eyes should 
never be a part of the play of the preschool 
child. The large muscle activities not only 
develop that bodily control which is so es- 
sential for later life, but they help the child 
to gain control of those muscles which will 
later be used in school activities, such as 
writing, reading, and even speaking. The 
young child should not overexercise, and for 
this reason periods of active play should be 
broken by periods of quiet play with dolls 
and doll furniture, with blocks, with sand, 
with clay, and other like materials. 

Hours of uninterrupted play with ma- 
terials the test of which is “Not what does 
the toy do, but what can the child do with 
the toy” help to develop habits of being 
busy and constructively active. The child 
at play should be much like a young friend 
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of the writer’s, who wrote to thank her for 
a Christmas present somewhat after this 
fashion: “I know I should have written 
sooner, but I have been so busy playing 
with my Christmas toys that I haven’t had 
a minute to myself.” 

To summarize, the child should enter 
school with the attitude that health is a 
thing to be proud of; he should enter with 
his physical habits so well set up that these 
need a minimum of attention; his emo- 
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tional control should be so well developed 
that he is cautious in the presence of things 
that may hurt him, but not fearful; that 
he is angry at those things at which the 
socially adjusted individual is angry, but 
that he has no temper tantrums; that he is 
affectionate, but not overconditioned; and 
he should have acquired the habit of happy 
self-directed activity. If he has these things, 
the basis for a healthy, well-adjusted per- 
sonality is already laid. 


Suggested Program Outline 
for the Grade School Parent-Teacher Association 
BASED ON THE SEVEN CARDINAL OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 


By Miprep M. BrisTer 
Associate Manager, Bureau Program Service 


These three programs complete the series. 
Those on Worthy Home Membership, Health, 
Ethical Character and the Tools and Technics 
of Learning appeared in the November issue. 

It is recommended that Program Chairmen 
study the chapters on program making in 
“Parents and Teachers,’ by Martha Sprague 
Mason (Ginn & Co.), and in “The Parent- 
Teacher Association,” by Julian E. Butterworth 
(Macmillan Co.). 

The sequence of the topics can be arranged 
to suit the association. The initials C. W. M. 
stand for CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE, the official 
organ of the National Congress, 5517 German- 
town Avenue, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reference is also made to the Journal of the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


FAITHFUL CITIZENSHIP 

Regular Order of Business. 

Music: Community singing. 

Flag Drill. 

Short patriotic pageant or recitation: The Flag 
Goes By, by Holcomb Bennett; The Boy and 
the Flag, Edgar Guest. 

Topic: Rights and Responsibilities of Youthful 
Citizens. 

(Useful Citizenship, C. W. M., September, 

1927.) 

(a) Developing habits of civic good behavior. 

(b) Helping the child to recognize and appre- 
ciate civic advantages. 

Discussion: How are we training the child in 
the home and the school to acquire the right 
attitude toward citizenship? 

Reference Book: “A Course in Citizenship and 
Patriotism,” by Ella Lyman Cabot. 


VOCATIONAL AND ECONOMIC 
EFFECTIVENESS 
Regular Order of Business. 
Music. 


Recitation: The Builders, Longfellow; Edgar 
Guest’s Do It; The Future Great or a Father’s 
Wish. 

Topic: 1. What the Modern Vocational School 
Offers Its Students. 

References: Vocational Training in the Public 
School; Review of Reviews, July, 1928 ; Choos- 
ing a Vocation, C. W. M., February, 1928. 

Topic 2. Value of Study of Home Economics 
for Grade School Pupils. 

Discussion: Are we as parents and teachers 
giving our children all possible vocational 
guidance? 

References: Vocational Effectiveness, C. W. M., 
September and October, 1927, by Dr. Edwin 
A. Lee. 

Vocational Reference Libraries. 


THE WISE USE OF LEISURE 


Regular Order of Business. 

Music by school band or orchestra. 

Community singing. 

Topic: Value of the extracurricular activities 
by Principal or Teacher. “Music Education 
at Seattle,” N. E. A. Journal, March, 1928; 
Preparation for Auditorium Periods, N. E. A. 
Journal, May, 1928; An Ideal School Library, 
N. E. A. Journal, June, 1928; New York Has 
Toy Orchestra, McCall’s, May, 1928; “Back 
Yard and Indoor Home Recreation,” by a 
Parent; N. C. P. T. Leaflet on “Recreation” ; 
Home Play, C. W. M., April, 1928; What 
Shall We Do First?, C. W. M., March, 1928; 
Articles on Recreation, C. W. M., 1927-1928; 
A Mother’s Leisure Time, C. W. M., January, 
1928. 

Discussion: Value of an all-year-round recrea- 
tional program in our community. 

(a) Establishing municipal playgrounds with 
supervisors. 

(b) Use of school buildings as community 
centers. 


Epitor’s Notre.—Articles on these points will appear also throughout 1928-1929. 











N these days when the relation of all 
[== of everyday things to the mental, 
moral, and physical development of the 
child are being pointed out, even the humble 
bib has come to have educational signifi- 


cance. One factor in the child’s learning 
process is repetition. Since the bib must be 
put on and taken off four or five times a 
day, it affords an excellent opportunity to 
develop muscular control in the child’s 
fingers and corresponding mental progress. 
A mother may entourage this development 
and save time for herself by providing a 
garment so simple that even a two-year-old 
can manipulate it alone. 


It is unfortunate that the bib manu- 


facturers have thus far produced nothing 
that is suitable from the standpoint of the 
ease of manipulation. The most common 
type, which fastens with strings at the back 
of the neck, is useless because tying is one 
of the last activities of this kind to be 
mastered by the child. Another common type 
is the apron bib which has straps of self- 
material extending from each shoulder and 
crossing in the back. This bib is satisfac- 
tory for the child of kindergarten age, but 
involves much too difficult a learning process 
for the two-year-old, as there are three 
definite openings to confuse him. 

The United States Bureau of Home 








Help 
Bib 


By ERNESTINE CHUBB 


U.S. Bureau of Home Economics 


Economics has developed three types of bib, 
which it recommends as being easily made 
and easily manipulated. The first and 
simplest is shown in Figure 1. This bib 
was made of white ratine bound with 
colored bias tape. At the neck the tape is 
extended into 18-inch strings which are put 
through eyelets on opposite sides of the neck 
and then fastened to small brass rings. The 
method of manipulation is very simple. 
There is no wrong side to the garment, 
which eliminates one difficulty. The child 
has only to get both strings over his head, 
pull on the rings, and the bib is adjusted 
snugly around his neck. If the strings are 
thrown back over the shoulders they are 
out of the way and form a lock which holds 
the bib securely in place throughout the 
meal. To remove the bik the child needs 
only to grasp it at either side of the neck 
and pull out and down. This releases the 
lock and allows the strings to slip easily 
until an opening is made large enough for 
the head. 

Another satisfactory type but involving a 
more difficult learning process for the child 
is the apron, a diagram of which is shown 
in Figure 2. The straps of this bib are 
tacked where they Cross in the back and 
form an opening of sufficient size to allow 
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the head to slip through with ease. The 
straps are just long enough to be brought 
around and buttoned in the center front. 
The ends of the straps are rounded, as 
square corners are cumbersome for small 
fingers. The button is sewed on the edge, 
the place where it is easiest for a child to 
grasp. This position of the button also is 
one feature of a bib with no wrong side. 
The objection to this particular bib is that 
after it has been put over the head the 
straps hang down the middle of the back 
and are in position rather difficult for the 
child to reach, but since they are tacked, 
the bib will stay in place even if he is not 
able to cross them. 

The third type is an allover apron which 
affords complete protection for the clothing. 
Figure 3. The neck line is high in front 
in order to fit snugly under the chin, and 
the back is cut with a V deep enough to 
allow the garment to slip easily over the 
child’s head. The edges are bound. with 
bias tape, which is also formed into loops 
at the sides for fastening over buttons sewed 
on the edge of the garment. This type of 
fastening is not difficult to manipulate be- 
cause both button and loop 
may be pulled around so 
that they are visible to the 
wearer. The garment has 
no wrong side. 
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Fig. 2. 











Manufacturers seem, to prefer rubber or 
water-proof fabrics for bibs, and these 
materials have certain advantages. ‘They are 
easily wiped clean with a damp cloth. Als 
they shed water and keep the clothing clea 
and dry. They are generally stiff, however, 
and though a good bib should serve as a 
protection it should also be comfortable. A 
soft, semi-absorbent cotton fabric, such as 
ratine or Japanese crepe meets all the re- 
quirements, and in addition prevents the 
food which the child spills from dropping 
to the floor. Bibs of such material may also 
be used as a fapkin to wipe the child’s face 
during and after the meal. Furthermore, 
materials of this texture are easy to wash 
and require no ironing. Osnaburg, un- 
bleached muslin, or linen may also be used 
but require more time in laundering. 

Since bibs are such a necessity for small 
children and since many are needed, interest 
and variety may be obtained by introducing 
color. There are many lovely pastel shades 
of crépe available. The colored bibs are 
attractive when bound with white bias tape, 
or the white materials may be bound with 
various colors. A child’s play is his work, 
and it may be made interest- 
ing by providing him with 
clothing and toys that are 
both attractive and educa- 
tional. 
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OVEN with memories, golden and 
gray, of every woman’s life, there 
are always bright colored threads, 


marking the dresses she wore. 
The little girl frocks, oft times remem- 





bered because of a loved bit of adornment . 


that caught the fancy—quaint buttons, in- 
tricate diamond smocking, tiny tucks, a 
spray of embroidery, lace shirred in foamy 
ruffles, loving touches that Mother some- 
how found time to add to the little 
garments. 

What a beautiful thing a mother does 
to a child’s beauty-loving soul when she 
takes time to add dainty bits of interest to 
the little frocks! The influence of dress 
cannot be ignored in the making of 
character. 

A beautiful plaid dress trimmed with 
many rows of red ribbon, and ruchings of 
creamy lace, stands out above all of my 
little girl dresses in my memory. It was 
my “best dress” for several years. It was 
a great favorite with my father, and I al- 
ways wore it when I went on little journeys 
with him. 

Dear Father, dead these many years, few 
of the journeys I take now, ever thrill me 
as did those long ago journeys I took with 
you! What lovely memories that plaid 
dress brings to me! 

And the dotted swiss, the Peter Thomp- 
son suit, the clean-looking checked ging- 
hams, the flowered organdy I wore the 
night 

But this is not to be a story of my dresses, 
and the memories they bring; it is the story 
of a Christmas gift, a yellow silk dress, and 
small transparent hands folded over a tired 
little heart. 

She was a wistful, dark-eyed girl about 
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«wishes would be fulfilled! 


Golden 
Memory 


By O.Iive Vircinia GoopwiINn 


twelve years old when first I began to study 
her in my Sunday school class. Decently 
clad, yet somehow threadbare. A timid, 
starved little soul, with a haunting look of 
yearning in her great dark eyes. 

She was a middle child in a large family, 
and they were very poor, a material poverty 
that left them poor in spirit, an intellectual 
poverty, that even an occasional library 
book, and six months old magazines given 
them by the neighbors, could not penetrate. 

Christmas was approaching, and as we ~ 
were planning the various little church and 
home festivities, those great dark eyes would 
come between me and every glittering 
Christmas plan I made. They would catch 
at my heart, and dim even the most dazzling 
Christmas window. 

An idea came to me one golden afternoon 
when we were rehearsing songs for the 
Christmas Cantata. I would give her a 
most unusual Christmas gift. Even now I 
press my hands over my eyes to dim the 
memory of her little white face as she stood 
wistfully by and listened to the other chil- 
dren telling of their Christmas plans and 
dreams. How certain they were that their 
Even as they 
-asked for things, they knew that certain 
secret cupboards and drawers at that 
moment held the answers to their requests, 
and many, many lovely surprises besides. 

For her there might not even be a Christ- 
mas dinner. There had been so much ill- 
ness in the family that year, and they had 
not even the bare necessities. Gifts? Alas, 
there would be none for her. 

Did I not see how eagerly her small hot 
hands had clutched the Christmas box of 
candy that the Sunday School gave her last 
year? and with what joyous anticipation 
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she had fondled the small package I had 
given her. - 

This year I would make her eyes sparkle, 
and make the joy bells ring in my own 
heart, by giving her a most unexpected gift. 

Hurrying home I planned the note; my 
wraps thrown off, I hastily penned it. 


DEAR LOUISE: 


I am so happy preparing for Christmas this 
year, and I want you to be happy too, so I am 
sending this ten dollar bill to you, to buy what- 
ever you want for Christmas. I want you to 
have a whole day of joyous Christmas shop- 
ping. Buy just as many pretty things as you can. 

This extra dollar is for a delicious little lunch 
all by yourself at the “Blue Pitcher.” 

It will give me the greatest possible Christmas 
joy to think of your having this happy day. 

With love, 

OLIVE GOODWIN. 


I gave better than I knew. I wish now 
I could have given her a hundred dollars. 

During the busiest last days before Christ- 
mas, her small brother brought me a care- 
fully wrapped package, brave with Christ- 
mas seals and red paper, and a note. 

I shall always treasure that note. The 
dear child had fulfilled her heart’s desire 
and purchased for herself enough soft yellow 
silk to make a dress. With what she had 
left, she bought a present for each member 
of her household, and a gift for me also, a 
tiny glass basket for violets. 

I thought she would buy for herself little 
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things for which I knew she had been long- 
ing, a string of beads, perfume, a scarf, a 
purse ; instead she bought a gift for each one 
of her loved ones. How she made the ten 
dollars go so far was a miracle. 

Christmas brings us pain and pleasure, 
smiles and tears, blessed memories, mem- 
ories to cherish, and memories we would 
erase, but no Christmas memory could be 
sweeter than the picture of Louise in her 
yellow silk dress, taking part in the Christ- 
mas festivities at the church. 

Her voice had a sweet bell-like note, and 
her sparkling eyes and flushed cheeks re- 
flected the radiance of the golden gown. 

Her Christmas dress! How often she 
wore it after that, to parties, to socials, al- 
ways on Sunday to Sunday School. 

I write the last words of this little story 
through a blinding mist of tears, because 
her frail, starved little body succumbed to 
the ravages of influenza the next Spring, 
and we buried her in the yellow silk dress, 
her little hands caressing a spray of yellow 
roses which I sent to her. 

Down through the years-this little shin- 
ing garment must ever be a golden memory 
to me, most loved of all my memory dresses. 

Seek out some lonely little heart this 
Christmas, dear reader, and ever more the 
Christmas bells will have a sweeter message 
for you. 





Are YOU eating a Golden Rule Breakfast for the sake of these Near East Orphans? 
December 2 is Golden Rule Sunday. 


Send your gift to National Golden Rule Committee, 151 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














Problem Parents 


By Garry CLEVELAND Myrrs, Pu.D. 


Head Division Parental Education, Cleveland College, 
Western Reserve University, Ohio 


Parents Who Play on Their Children’s Heartstrings 


ANY a child builds enjoyments, day 
M« day, upon the sufferings of his 

parents who have tried to play upon 
his heartstrings. “How can it be possible,” 
asked a mother of a girl of ten, “that any 
child should get pleasure from the worries 
and anxieties her parents have on her ac- 
count? Why does it happen that my 
daughter will practice her piano lesson well 
for the time prescribed when I am not 
home, whereas when I am there we have a 
terrible time to get it done?” 

Tonight there will be many thousands of 
mothers sitting up and waiting for their 
boy or girl to come home. Not only will 
they wait and worry, but they will lose no 
opportunity to let their children know about 
their worries. Most parents seem to enter- 
tain the hope that if their children know 
how much their parents worry about them, 
how much trouble their parents are taking 
for them, such knowledge will cause the 
children to want to so conduct themselves 
as to remove the cause for such anxieties. 
But it does not work that way. The more 
we parents worry about our children the 
less our children seem to care for us. They 
get satisfaction from the attention which 
our anxieties suggest. Our worries over 
them make them feel important. 

Just why does a mother sit up waiting 
till her boy comes home at eleven or at 
three o'clock? It is her boy. The mother 
feels responsible. Her sitting up suggests 
she does not quite trust her child, that he 
is not able to take care of himself. She 
wants to know when he comes home. She 
wants to prove to him she cares. Assuming 
that she has an understanding with her 
child about a reasonable hour for his re- 
turn, why should she wait one minute for 
him? She ought to go to bed at her normal 
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hour. The morning will be soon enough for 
her to enjoy his account of the good times 
he had. If he chooses not to tell about them 
she will not insist upon his doing so. She 
will not be meddlesome nor officious. She 
will not question him about his conduct nor 
cross-question him. She will not hold an 
inquisition; of course not. Her only in- 
quiries will be concerning his enjoyment of 
the evening. She will treat him as a 
grown-up guest. She will instil in her boy 
such confidence that he will feel no need to 
censor his reports or to keep quiet about | 
his pleasures. 

Unless our adolescent children choose to 
tell us of their outings as a matter of fam- 
ily enjoyment, we should not expect a re- 
port from them. Of course, we want our 
children to confide in us their experiences 
away from home; but if they do, they 
should choose to do so as a means of plea- 
sure to themselves and to us. If, instead, 
they are forced to report as by a soldier to 
an officer, we have lost almost everything ; 
we then have taken ourselves out of the 
place of pals with our children and have 
become their enemies. Let us work for such 
confidence in our children that they will 
have no fears to tell us all about their ex- 
periences away from us. Let us from the 
time the child is in the cradle build so well 
his habits and ideals while he is in our 
presence that we shall have no need to feel 
concerned about his conduct in our absence. 
We can’t be with our children always, nor 
can we expect to hold a check upon their 
conduct when they are away from us. Our 
faith and hope are in their genuine confi- 
dence and esteem for us, and in the habits 
and ideals which we have helped to guide. 

We have deep concern, perhaps, about 
our daughter’s health. We run after her 
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with wraps and rubbers. We ask her often 
how she feels. We warn her against the 
dangers of disease. In a score of ways we 
tell her of our worries over her. Our solici- 
tude may worry her. If it does, it has not 
done so much harm as if it pleases her. The 
greatest damage comes when she enjoys our 
anxieties about her health. Many a parent, 
by her constant bad suggestions, teaches her 
child to delight in being frail and sickly. 
A favorite trick of many a mother is to 
pretend to cry when the baby of two slaps 
her or when he or an older child does some 
naughty deed. This deception often seems 
“to work.” At least it makes the child obey. 
It may work so well that the mother tries 
it in all sorts of situations. By and by she 
does not need to feign grief; she really feels 
it. The chances are she goes on pouring out 
her feelings on the child with the hope that 
he will be touched, that he will share her 
feelings and improve upon his conduct. 
But such appeals to the child gradually 
lose pulling power. There comes a time 
when the child whose mother has been tug- 
ging at his heartstrings, not only does not 
keep from doing wrong when he knows he 
hurts his mother, but he actually gets en- 
joyment from the attention which her grief 
suggests. As this mother sees her child slip- 
ping from her hold her worries wax; she 
plays harder on the feelings of the child, 
and he in turn becomes more hardened. 
Men and women in college, long accus- 
tomed to enjoy pleasures from the worries 
and anxieties of their parents, write things 
home which are sure to bring comforting 
letters back. They write about the strenu- 
ous life they live, the crowded program in 
their studies and outside activities. The 
parents plead with the son or daughter not 
“to work so hard.” “You can’t keep going 
at that rate always; you will break.” What 
sweeter words can be read by the college 
student! He has the answer, “Others might 
break down but you know I’m tough and 
strong; nothing could hurt me,” but he 
may not write this answer to his parents 
lest, perchance, they should believe it and 
leave off from worry. He just reassures 
himself, and goes on telling of his over- 
whelming program, knowing very well that 
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he will arouse great concern in those who 
care for him. 

A curious kind of attitude comes out 
when the parent about to punish the child 
tells him how it hurts her to do so. She 
may be lying or she may be speaking truth- 
fully. For her to lie in this event is bad; 
for her to speak the truth is worse. She 
should say nothing. If she is sure the child 
needs punishment let her administer it with- 
out betraying any feeling. If the punish- 
ment is to do any good the child must suf- 
fer. For anyone else to bear the pain for 
him does him untold harm. When my child 
deliberately does something wrong I want 
him to suffer, and to suffer right away. If 
I suffer for his wrong I reward his wrong. 
Perhaps the most immoral thing a child can 
learn is that any bad behavior by him will 
be paid for voluntarily by somebody else. 
So far as possible we shall want the child 
alone to pay the penalty for his own mis- 
deeds. Tell a child that his whining or his 
ugly talk to you, or that his disobedience 
“makes you feel bad,” and you encourage 
him to go on with his ill behavior. A girl 
of nine had learned to make tears flow 
down her cheeks in a very touching fash- 
ion at almost any time she chose. It was 
discovered that when she would so weep 
there came to her the precious words, “It 
hurts me to see you cry this way.” As soon 
as the mother deliberately set out to ignore 
the child’s weeping, the crying habit disap- 
peared. 

When our children do not measure up to 
what we expect of them, it is the natural 
thing for us to show concern. We are wont 
to assume that our “feeling bad” about the 
matter will make the child want to do bet- 
ter. But it almost never works that way. 
The child of two or five will not eat what 
his mother wishes him to eat. She frets 
about the child. She cannot keep her eyes 
off him at meal time, nor can she hold her 
tongue. The dawdler grows worse as his 
mother tries to make him hurry. 

The child who loafs at school and fails 
or barely gets along finds his parents ex- 
pressing all sorts of anxieties about him. 
He does not eat enough food of the right 
sort; he is underweight; he does not sleep 
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enough; he is careless of his health, and 
reckless as he crosses streets—he is the 
source of constant worry to his parents. 
They tell him so over and over again. They 
plead with him to mend his ways. They tell 
him how they lie awake at night because 
of him. When their friends drop in they 
talk about the child and the worries which 
he causes them, right in the child’s presence. 
How he enjoys such attention! To him it is 
a reward for his wrongdoing. 

When we parents find our children fail- 
ing to live up to standards which we hold 
before them, we are worried. Then it is 
that we are tempted to scold, to nag, to 
sermonize. We overwork the ought. We 
may hound our children with the word. 
We try to make the child feel he ought to 
be in off the street earlier, ought to go to 
bed earlier, ought to spend more time on 
his lessons, ought to bring home better 
grades. The more we press the ought the 
less likely is the child to measure up. Ought 
to the child usually means “I want you to,” 
or “Unless you do, you worry me.” 

Children of the best parents are some- 
times the worst. How can it be possible 
that parents who are the leading moral 
lights of their community, who are esteemed 
by all their adult friends, who have lived 
for others’ happiness, can have children who 
do not turn out well? Let us see. Such 
parents have very lofty standards. To these 
they are very sensitive. They may have an 
exaggerated faith in the word “ought” and 
in the “sense of duty.” They may overlook 
the power of habit. They may put all their 
hopes in the heart of the child. They may 
overlook his feet and hands. The habits he 
soon acquires are much lower than the 
habits which his parents’ standards call for. 
There grows a wider and a wider gulf be- 
tween what he does and what his parents 
expect that he shall do. Very sensitive to 
their child’s failure to live up to their goal, 
they are hurt. They fret and beg and scold. 
They play upon the child’s heartstrings. 
They constantly thrust ought at him. This 
appeal only makes the child discouraged. 
“What’s the use?” he finally says, and 
throws up his hands. He may come to de- 


spise the goals his loved ones had always 
held up to him and even to despise his 
parents. 

If, however, we can lead a child to feel 
he ought, we have accomplished something. 
If we tell him to do hard things and make 
self-sacrifices just for our own satisfaction, 
we can scarcely count on good results. He 
must himself want to do right and enjoy 
doing it. We get best results as we shift 
responsibility from ourselves to our children 
for the consequences of their own acts. 

Akin to the “ought” habit by the parent 
is the tendency to try to make children feel 
they should be ashamed of their disobedience 
and refusal to cooperate or that some day 
they will be sorry. “You should be ashamed 
to treat your mother as you do.” “Some day 
you will be sorry for the way you act. You 
will not always have your mother to look 
after you. When your dear old grand- 
mother is dead and gone you will remem- 
ber what she said to you.” This kind of - 
sob-stuff drives children to disrespect their 
parents and grandparents. Let us avoid 
such childish egotism ; let us never be found 
guilty ‘of playing such a tune upon the 
heartstrings of our children. 

Do we not want our children to have 
consideration for our feelings? Yes, indeed 
we do. We have the hope that now and 
after they are grown up they will do some 
things and avoid doing some things just be- 
cause they know that their failure to do or 
not to do will give us pain. But their self- 
denial and self-discipline for our sake will 
be a matter of their own choice. Their 
choice, moreover, will not grow out of our 
continuous emotional appeal to them. We 
cannot hope to force our children to respect 
our feelings. When we-play upon their 
heartstrings with the view of giving them 
inward pain for doing wrong, we suggest 
to them that we are selfish. We practically 
say to the child, “Do so and so because I 
want you to make me feel happy.” Our 
children will respect our feelings as they 
learn to care for us. In proportion as they 
genuinely esteem us will they strive to do 
what we would have them do, will they 
choose to imitate our habits and ideals. 
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HE influence of the motion picture 
on child life and its place in their 
leisure time are questions receiving 
increased attention in this country, as well 
as in foreign lands. Published accounts of 
what has already been accomplished by our 
neighbors across the ocean give every indi- 
cation that other nations are leading in 
their efforts to combat the menace to whole- 
some childhood as found in the commercial 
attitude of the motion picture industry, 
and are also working to promote such mea- 
sures as will insure children a greater pro- 
tection against the lure of sophisticated 
amusement in their hours of recreation. 

It cannot be expected that such a move- 
ment will receive the encouragement and 
support of any of the controlling groups 
within the industry. The industry frankly 
admits that pictures are made for adults, 
but at the same time it keeps an organized 
force ready to kill legislation regulating the 
attendance of children at motion pictures 
or any law which in their opinion savors of 
restriction or regulation in connection with 
their business. In 1927 almost three hun- 
dred such bills were blocked. 

During the summer months, when the 
nickels and dimes go to swell the coffers 
of the ice-cream vender and the soda-water 
dispenser, something new must be evolved 
to attract a dwindling audience. Prizes of 
candy, dolls, kiddie cars and free admis- 
sions are no longer magnets. What next? 
A lagging interest must be stimulated, so 
last summer a morning newspaper in a 
large city carried a quarter page “ad” as 
follows: “Hey, Kids! C’mon—get into the 
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Movies!” and then came the clever scheme 
for which many foolish and thoughtless 
parents “fell.” A photograph of the child 
accompanied a coupon on which informa- 
tion about the contestant between the ages 
of 2 and 12 years was entered. Above the 
dotted line reserved for the signature of the 
parent or guardian this significant phrase 
appeared, “the above contestant is com- 
peting with my full consent.” Seventeen 
theatres in the chain of the company pro- 
moting this feature spread the results of 
the contest over two active weeks and 
lured back the nickels and dimes of the de- 
creasing summer patronage. The financial 
return to the newspapers involved has also 
a place in this narrative. 

Most of the leisure time of children to- 
day is spent in the role of spectator. Con- 
sider the vast throngs that fill the football 
stadium, devote themselves to radio or ac-. 
quire the movie habit, all passive in effect 
with the movies as the greatest attraction 
for luring children away from outdoor life. 
The keynote of well-rounded childhood is 
activity and self-expression, but the young- 
ster of the present gets much more of a 
“kick” from the grown-up atmosphere of 
the movie theatre than from actually play- 
ing the lady when dressed in mother’s 
old clothes. Dr. Shaw, a former New 
York health commissioner, strongly advises 
against the presence of children of less than 
eight years of age in the movies. Theatres 
are built and pictures are made for 
ADULTS. Seats are not designed, nor is 
the screen focused, for the comfort of 
young patrons, consequently eye strain, 
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nervous excitation and exhaustion are the 
results of frequent attendance. “wo or 
three movie performances a year, with 
specially arranged, well-balanced programs 
which parents or some other equally respon- 
sible persons have supervised, are a great 
treat for these younger children, and will 
be found sufficient and satisfying to them. 

Parents should exercise eternal vigilance 

to prevent the movie habit which slips so 
easily into the daily or weekly routine, and 
which, once acquired, is difficult to control. 
Chicago, other cities and some states have 
adopted the slogan, “No movies on school 
nights,” which gives mother and father an 
opportunity to see the picture show in com- 
pany with their family and by watching the 
effect grow in understanding and com- 
panionship. 
The Cuban Government does not permit 
children in the theatres after eight P. M. 
Violation of this law imposes a fine, which 
is used to purchase educational films for 
schools. If in sections of the United States 
in which a law of this or similar character 
exists it was strictly enforced, many edu- 
cational systems might acquire a fine film 
library and probably physical equipment as 
well. 

The Child Welfare News Summary, un- 
der the heading of INTERNATIONAL 
CHILD WELFARE, “During the last 
three years questions affecting the employ- 
ment of children in film production and the 
attendance of children at moving picture 
entertainments have been engaging the at- 
tention of the Child Welfare Committee of 
the League of Nations advisory commis- 
sion for the protection and welfare of chil- 
dren and young persons. Two reports pre- 
sented at the March session of the Child 
Welfare Committee give evidence of the 
need for more stringent regulations in view 
of the tremendous growth of the cinema 
industry. As yet no international conven- 
tion has been concluded with reference to 
the employment of children in the industry, 
and few countries have made special regu- 
lations on the subject. In most instances, it 
is reported, such employment is governed by 
the general laws affecting child labor, but 
special permits are granted under certain 


conditions. The committee is of the opinion 
that legislation is imperatively called for to 
safeguard the welfare of children employed 
in the industry. 

The Child Welfare News Summary also 
reprints an article on Children and Motion 
Pictures from the Trans-Pacific, ‘Tokyo, 
Japan, May 26, 1928: “The school-educa- 
tion section of the Ministry of Education 
of Japan is urging a law regulating the at- 
tendance of children at motion picture per- 
formances. An investigation of ‘Tokyo 
motion picture houses has shown that prac- 
tically all pictures shown are intended for 
adults, and that many of the films are of a 
character likely to have an injurious effect 
upon the minds of children. The Tokyo 
municipality recently made arrangements 
with the motion picture houses to put on 
special pictures for children for one per- 
formance during the week, but this ar- 
rangement does not prevent the children 
from attending performances for adults. In. 
a recent survey more than sixteen thousand 
children in the schools were questioned as 
to their favorite motion picture subjects, 
the report states, and the most popular 
scenes were found to be love affairs and 
fights. The Ministry of Education is mak- 
ing plans to establish a film library to serve 
as a distributing center of instructive and 
interesting films for children, renting films 
to primary schools at cost. Meantime the 
Government has endorsed 260 films as 
adapted to the use of educational organiza- 
tions and schools.” 

Comprehensive and scientific study of the 
influence of motion pictures on children is 
either under way or being given considera- 
tion in practically every country in the 
world. Many nations not mentioned in this 
article have legislative regulation to protect 
their youth. In organizations such as ours, 
nearly every committee has something en- 
lightening to offer, should the government 
call for such information. Our cooperation 
with the Children’s Bureau and that of our 
state branches with the research depart- 
ments of state colleges and universities, are 
both helping in the accumulation of infor- 
mation and facts which cannot fail to aid 
in the solution of this problem. 
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The Place of Motion Pictures in Recreation 


: PROGRAM 
I. Order of business. 


II. Discussion of article: The Place of Motion Pictures in Recreation. 
III. Study of outline: Attendance of Children at Motion Pictures. 
IV. For subsequent meetings, assign papers for discussion of topics in Section I, Il, III and IV. 


ATTENDANCE OF CHILDREN AT MOTION PICTURES 
I. Your Children. 
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d—If in the evening, do they go alone or are they accompanied by a parent or some other 
ee RN 
e—Or, are they restricted to Junior or Children’s matinees or Community Nights on Friday 
evenings if your locality promotes either of these? 
f—Would you consider it advisable, beneficial and progressive not to permit the attendance 
of children at the movies on school days, Friday evenings excepted? 


eee ee ewer wee ee ee eeereeeeeseeeeseeesees 
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Il. Theatre and Programs 


a—lIs nearest or neighborhood theatre patronized as a matter of convenience? ............... 
b—Or, is patronage given to theatre with desirable and wholesome programs, irrespective of 
INT no. 5 «5 aco sce c's apbia-awinja ee 6:0 0.2.0 b'ocbie 60d ae eee Rees Ce ane Minne ok ole Satta a ens 
c—Do you refer to lists of recommended films as a guide or help for pictures suitable for 
children to see? Give names of such lists and where and how obtained? 
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III, Reaction and Effect 
What reaction have you noted in children to the movies? 


a—Emotional strain. ...........+.. MOVIE x5 ico ies <t00 eS ae Eee 
b—Obsessed with story................005. excessive mental stimulation.......6......0..0.. 
errr Ce ee ae ee ae ee eee 


d—Can you mention the types of pictures or give the names of any particular pictures respon- 
Sree ee SRNR CONGO TR, Hh A SE oo ins iddn nc esc k tsar ck eese ORs Amint-temaw at 
e—Mention, if possible, the names of some pictures which you have seen and regard as harm- 
less, suitable and wholesome for children? 


IV. Persuasions and Problems 


Do you approve or support any of the following which are used as “bait” to swell the 
attendance of children in the theatre and increase box office receipts? 
a—Movie contests for prizes, or drawings for door prizes, etC.?.........c cece cece cee eeeeees 
b—Featuring .of children on stage, for which professional film engagements may or may not 
I NE oo as ora piensa 0.65 0b 02 aes baba h- 0400 DOERR pede eee kad a okas Lanse oe ea 
c—So called “Kiddie Clubs” at which numbers drawn at Saturday matinees provide free 
admissions for the “lucky members” for the ensuing Saturday matinee performance? 


Sete eee ee eee EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE SHEESH ESHER HEHEHE HERE EEE HEE EE 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ey 


e—If not a problem, help others by telling why not, and give information as to how leisure 
time is otherwise occupied?.. 
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MONG the contributions which recent 
A research has made to the progress of 
child welfare is the realization that 
social factors are often quite as important 
as physical to both the health and the hap- 
piness of the growing child. Especially is 
this true in adolescence, when the maturing 
individual enlarges his social horizon rapidly 
and becomes more keenly aware of the so- 
cial pressures and sanctions which hem in 
his conduct, and aware, too, of the limita- 
tions of his own abilities in attaining the 
social goals set by his ideals. Since this is 
the period also when his interest focuses in- 
creasingly on the other sex, from a general 
to a more specialized interest and finally to 
mate choice and the home partnership, it is 
natural that sex-social experiences should 
influence him deeply. 

Few relationships present more problems 
to him, partly because of his own sensitive- 
ness to social restrictions, partly because of 
adult taboos and ignorance about the sex 
factor, and partly because of changing 
standards of social relationships. Then, too, 
these boy-girl experiences set the tastes, 
standards, and ideals of sex relations in 
general and of the home partnership in par- 
ticular. For youth carries over into the 
home partnership not a person transformed 
by a marriage ceremony, but the same indi- 
vidual who has been building his character 
through the experiences of childhood and 
adolescence. It is immensely important 
therefore, that these boy-girl experiences of 
adolescence be sound and have sound guid- 
ance. 


This home partnership is without ques- 





The Health of Your 
Child in High School 


IV. Guiding Boy-Girl Relationships 
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tion the individual’s most important and 
difficult job. It extends over the mature 
years of his life, his productive years, when 
if he*is to achieve anything at all, he makes 
his chief contribution to the welfare of so- 
ciety ; and during these years it is the steady 
background for this contribution, influenc- 
ing it profoundly for success or failure. It 
is, in the beginning at least, usually his real . 
vocation, for which his so-called life work 
furnishes but the financial assets. And there 
is no job more difficult. For a home partner- 
ship is the living together intimately and 
continuously of two widely different crea- 
tures, different physically, different in their 
training, and having in large measure, quite 
different experiences. Countless and _ re- 
peated adjustments are necessary in the in- 
terweaving of lives and intermeshing of 
personalities so characteristic of marriage. 
Therefore it is most essential that the ex- 
periences which set the tastes, standards and 
ideals for this home partnership shall be 
thoroughly sound. Poor standards compli- 
cate greatly a task that is already difficult. 

Aside from the fact that it is shoddy edu- 
cation to leave to chance the guidance of 
these important relationships of the adoles- 
cent, youth needs help here especially. As 
he matures, he becomes increasingly, and 
oftentimes rapidly, aware of the importance 
of these relationships to him. Of course, he 
is interested in them, for they become the 
chief concern of children of his own age 
level. Moreover, as he is pushed on by his 
inner urges and by social pressure toward 
the establishment of a home partnership, 
these boy-girl relations become of moment « 
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to him personally, not only as a means of 
choosing a mate, but also as giving the final 
set to his attitudes toward that partnership. 
Then, too, the adolescent comes soon to 
learn that all is not right with modern mar- 
riage, thanks oftentimes to mistakes his 
elders made in adolescence, and he asks not 
to have to make the same mistakes himself. 
Moreover, the modern theories and prac- 
tices of sex relations among certain adults 
are pretty disconcerting to the idealistic 
youth who is looking for interpretations of 
life. Isn’t it sound education to give this 
youth, swayed as he is by idealism, the best 
of our experience, so that he may be en- 
couraged to the better part? 

Yet unfortunately he gets little help from 
most of us. We adults long ago learned to 
respond with stabs of fear or shame or con- 
fusion to any open mention of sex. Youth 
is quick to sense these emotions, but because 
he has learned to face: life experiences 
frankly and unafraid, he is puzzled at adult 
confusions, though he usually makes no 
comment thereon. He discovers also that 
our sex philosophies are swept away, along 
with many others, in the rush of the recent 
discoveries of biology and: psychology and 
that we have not yet found new philoso- 
phies to take their places. And I’m firmly 
convinced that many of us secretly feel, 
though we may be reluctant to admit it, 
that somehow we managed to pull through 
all right, and we hope our youngsters will 
be able to do the same. Our concealment of 
the feeling is proof enough that we know 
such leave-it-to-luck action is shabby. For 
all these reasons and many more, we leave 
this job to the street or to the chance ex- 
periences that come to youth. Yet there is 
perhaps no phase of education that means 
more to the personal happiness of our sons 
and daughters. It is certainly too important, 
yes, too precious a matter either to leave to 
the street or to consider from our own emo- 
tional viewpoint. Like any other phase of 
education, it must take account of the 
child’s viewpoint. 

There is perhaps no better way of getting 
the adolescent’s point of view and especially 
his disturbances and problems in the range 
of sex relationships than to turn to the ques- 


tions he eagerly pelts at anyone who is will- 
ing to help him. I have grouped here a few 
such questions as showing perhaps what we 
parents and teachers need to do by way of 
interpretation and guidance. All of them 
are based on actual questions asked of social 
hygiene lecturers. Many of them are in 
their original form. 

Countless questions on the phenomena of 
sexual maturity, reproduction and disease 
indicate that youth are not getting the 
physiologic information they are entitled to 
and which they ought to have as parents- 
soon-to-be. It is cruel education, indeed, 
which denies mature youth the information 
it needs in order to assume the responsibili- 
ties of parenthood. It is worse education to 
leave the matter to chance. 

1. Questions concerned with feelings 
toward the opposite sex.—Why have I sud- 
denly become interested in girls? Why do 
girls get so crazy over boys? What is “it”? 
Why is it- when you’re with them you feel 
so thrilly, but when you’re away from them 
it all dies down? Is it all right to be stirred 
up over a boy? Does sex appeal have any- 
thing to do with love? 

These and scores of similar questions are 
evidence that youth needs to appreciate that 
such feelings are quite normal and are a 
necessary part of his growth toward mating 
and parenthood. They are not to be wor- 
ried over, but are to be controlled just as 
any other feelings are. 

2. Questions concerned with sex-social 
relations —How can I meet up with girls? 
How many girls should a boy go with at 
one time? In what way should a girl show 
her appreciation of a good time? Doesn’t 
a woman have to be a playmate to attract 
a man? What should a boy do at a party 
when a girl is not properly dressed? Why 
should we be forced to have chaperones? 
Will a man tire of a girl if he calls on her 
every night? Shouldn’t we stick to each 
other, once we have made our choice ? 

Here, too, boys and girls evidently need 
guidance. They need especially to consider 
what are their reasons for associating with 
each other and what are likely to be the 
effects of these experiences on their charac- 
ters and on their home partnership. 
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3. Questions concerned with particular- 
ized interest in the other sex.—How can I 
tell whether I am in love? Is there really 
such a thing as love at first sight? Isn’t it 
wise to pick your girl when you are both 
young? Just how far should you carry your 
affections toward a man? What kind of a 
man do girls want? What should the privi- 
leges of an engaged couple be? 

There are a host of similar problems the 
books do little to help solve. Youth needs a 
chance to talk them through with someone 
who knows much of human experience and 
values and ethics. Choice of mate, love and 
the engagement period need the best guid- 
ance we can give. 

4. Questions concerned with fondling.— 
Why does one desire to take hold of an- 
other person? Why is it wrong to pet? Can 
a boy respect a girl he pets with? How is 
a girl going to hold a man if she isn’t fond 
of petting? What is the meaning of a kiss 
and what does it lead to? How is a girl 
going to get a man without raising his pas- 
sion? How far is a fellow supposed to go? 
Can you tell me how to control sexual emo- 
tion when it seems near the surface? Why 
are so many girls overpowered by strong 
men? 

All shades of emotional stirring show up 
in the myriad questions of this group. 
Youth needs to know, and is surely entitled 
to know, the depth of the emotions con- 
cerned with fondling and affection and love 
and passion and why these emotions need 
sure control. He needs to know the ele- 
ments of control of all emotions, to know 
how control is achieved, and to get practice 
in control. No mere precept or moralizing 
will suffice here. 

5. Questions concerned with the sex fac- 
tor in human life-——Why does sex seem so 
important to some people and not to others? 
Is sex one of the most important factors in 
human life? Is it true that boys won’t de- 
velop unless they go with a woman? Ought 
sex ever to be repressed? Are prostitutes 
and the red-light district necessary to so- 
ciety? Is there more free sex expression 
now then there was a generation ago? 

Youth should have the opportunity to 
realize that sex is one of the important 
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motives of human conduct, among many 
others, that at times it sweeps imperiously 
to the fore, and that it needs the same sorts 
of socializing as the other motives. Youth 
is also entitled to know that no untram- 
meled expression of one’s desires is fair or 
possible in human society, that most factors 
have to be suppressed at one time or an- 
other, and that it is important to learn how 
one may express himself appropriately 
among one’s fellows. 

6. Questions concerned with gang codes. 
—Everybody’s doing it, why shouldn’t I? 
Why not have a good time, since I'll be 
young only once? Why shouldn’t mother 
let me stay out if my chum does? Hasn’t 
a fellow got to be a good sport? What’s an 
automobile for anyway? 

We adults so quickly forget the strength 
of the gang code appeal. It needs analysis 
and evaluation for youth, with the chance 
to balance other codes against it, so that 
youth may be helped to set standards of its - 
own. It is only fair to youth to teach them 
when to say no and stick to it. (I suggest 
a parent-teacher round table on “When to 
Say No!”) Mere prohibition won’t turn this 
trick any more than blind trust. Situations 
need frank facing in conference. Each boy 
and girl needs to learn when to deviate 
from the gang code and to follow his own, 
and to realize that the gang will soon break 
up, but the effect of sex-social experiences 
will last. 

7. Questions concerned with the signifi- 
cance of the home partnership.—lIf I can’t 
find love and happiness, why should I 
marry? Isn’t companionate marriage the 
only way to find out whether you have a 
mate suited to you? Why does love soon dis- 
appear? Does marriage really mean as much 
as people say it does? Why then are there 
so many divorces? Should a girl keep on 
working after marriage? Shouldn’t a wife 
be considered in home finances? Shouldn’t 
a husband help discipline the children? 
(Any married person can add scores of 
questions to this lot!) 

It is amazing that we should suppose 
boys and girls can appreciate the impor- 
tance of this relationship and what is neces- 
sary for its success, when we don’t educate 
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for it. Yet when we consider the inevita- 
bility of marriage for most youth and its 
tremendous potentialities for happiness or 
misery, our unwillingness to help because 
of fear or modesty or uncertainty or plea 
of ignorance seems sorry leadership. 

The above are only a tithe of the ques- 
tions asked by normal, eager youth looking 
forward to happy home partnerships. I 
recommend some of them for round table 
discussion ; I urge most of them for study. 
Not all of them are easily answered or an- 
swered merely in general terms. Many of 
them need consideration as problems of a 
particular individual. We may not be 
wholly sure of the answers ourselves, as in 
many other problems of life. But youth is 
entitled to the best answers we can give 
him, based on the latest and most authori- 
tative information and on our best and 
calmest thought. 

How can parents and teachers help meet 
these problems ? 

1. By never losing sympathy with the 
adolescent point of view, no matter how 
silly or stubborn or impossible it may seem 
to be. 

2. By leaving the way ever open for the 
individual to talk about his boy-girl ex- 
periences, his friends, feelings, likes, oppor- 
tunities, ideals, standards. The mere talk- 
ing it out often solves many a problem. 

3. By being ever ready to face any prob- 
lem without flinching (visibly, at least). 
Oftentimes it will help immensely to con- 
sider the problem of a third person. This 
will mean some study on our part. 

4. By encouraging the school to do its 
share, There are many curricular and many 
more extra-curricular opportunities that 
haven’t been touched yet, and here and 
there are teachers who can handle this ma- 
terial and these situations better than 
parents. 

5. By exemplifying to our youth better 


home partnerships of our own. Some may 
be brave enough to discuss frankly and 
honestly the reasons for disharmony, re- 
membering what is at stake for youth. 

This task of guiding boy-girl relation- 
ships is worth our best effort. Our youth 
are entitled to that best. Their happiness 
and success in the home partnership depend 
on what we are willing to do. 


PoINTs FOR DISCUSSION 


Any of the above questions. 

In what ways are problems of boy-girl 
relationships concerned with the health of 
the individual ? 

To what extent is an unwholesome en- 
vironment (unsupervised parks and dance 
halls, questionable movies, indecent litera- 
ture, prostitution) a hindrance to an effec- 
tive program of sex-social education? 

How can the church supplement the ef- 
forts of home and school in our commun- 
ity? 

How can we better the codes which in- 
fluence our sons and daughters? Can we 
influence their leaders? How? 

What is there in our social conventions 
worth keeping and worth passing along to 
the youth of our community? 
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The Safety Congress 


By FLorEeNcE NELSON 





teenth Annual Safety 

Congress was held in 
New York City. This 
vast meeting — there 
were some 6,000 dele- 
gates this year—is dedi- 
cated to the presenta- 
tion of ways and means 
of reducing the annual 
loss of lives, limbs and 
property occasioned 
through unnecessary 
and preventable acci- 
-dents. The delegates 
represent one hundred 
and fifty-three different 
kinds of industries, 
government depart- 
ments, educational in- 
stitutions, social agen- 
cies, libraries, chambers of commerce, com- 
munity safety councils, insurance companies 
and many trade and business associations. 
There are also a large number of public- 
spirited individuals interested in the hu- 
manitarian aspects of the safety movement, 
who attend the meetings and carry back 
fresh enthusiasm to their communities. 

It is the purpose of the Congress to 
demonstrate that the accidents which caused 
95,000 deaths in the United States last year 
did not just “happen,” but that they were 
caused by circumstances and conditions 
within human control, and that similar ac- 
cidents have been prevented by proper safe- 
guarding. 

At no session of the 1928 Congress was 
this fact more successfully demonstrated 
than at the Women’s Session, presided over 
by Mrs. Frank Hopkins Bethell, President 
of the Women’s Club at Scarsdale, New 
York, and an active worker for safety in 
Westchester County. Talks at this session 
dealt with “Women’s Responsibility for 
Safety,” “Women Drivers and Automobile 


I: October the Seven- 








Accidents,” “Women 
and Home Accidents,” 
and “A Practical Pro- 
gram of Community 
Safety Work for 
Women’s Organiza- 
tions.” It is a matter of 
regret that every safety 
chairman and every 
safety committee mem- 
ber in the National 
Congress of Parents 
and Teachers could not 
have been present to 
hear these talks and to 
learn what women in 
organizations have ac-. 
tually accomplished in 
the saving of life. Mrs. 
Bertha Winter Maho- 
ney, Vice-President for 
Home and School Safety of the Erie 
Safety Council, outlined the program of a 
volunteer committee whose efforts during 
the last year have resulted in a 30-per-cent 
decrease in child accidents, and a 23-per- 
cent decrease in adult street accidents. The 
Erie Parent-Teacher Association had an 
important part in this work, and the pro- 
gram was aimed directly at the home. The 
fact that there was an appreciable decrease 
in adult street accidents proves that the 
home safety program is far-reaching. 

One of the most startling facts revealed 
by Mrs. Mahoney’s committee was that in 
the City of Erie the yearly total of home 
accidents exceeded the combined total of in- 
dustrial and public accidents. That surely 
is a challenge to our homemakers! Have 
you any idea of the comparative records in 
your own community? 

Another splendid account of safety work 
was given by Miss Rosamund Losh, Di- 
rector of the Children’s Bureau of Kansas 
City, Missouri. With an army of 3,000 
volunteer workers, Miss Losh carried the 
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safety message into the homes of her city, 
inducing mothers, fathers and children to 


take simple precautions and acquire safe | 


habits. Tinkling bells on poison bottles; 
sheaths on scissor blades; metal containers 
for match ends; rounded corners on furni- 
ture; sand supply for icy pavements; mats 
for slippery bath tubs ; special screens which 
will not fall out of windows—these are 
some of the devices which Miss Losh and 
her committee have made fashionable in 
Kansas City, and which are decreasing 
the home accident toll. The ideals of the 
women’s organizations working for safety 
in Kansas City may be summed up by say- 
ing, “The best single index to a commun- 
ity’s civilization is its child death rate.” 
The important point brought out in this 
session was that this work can be accom- 
plished without an elaborate plan of or- 
ganization and with small expenditure of 
money. (The Erie campaign above referred 
to was put over at a cost of about two 


hundred dollars!) 


* * * * * 


The‘ National Safety Council has re- 
cently revised its series of Home Safety 
Lessons and copies of these may be secured 
by addressing the Council Headquarters, at 
108 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


CHRISTMAS AGAIN 


Here we are again in the midst of prep- 
arations for Christmas, and although holi- 
day hazards have been discussed many times 


in these columns, it may be well to list the 
important ones once more. Early Christmas 
shopping is now much more in vogue than 
it was a few years ago, probably due in 
large measure to the efforts of shopkeepers 
who display their tempting wares many 
weeks before the holiday season. By reduc- 
ing the last-minute rush we are not only 
benefitting ourselves and our families, but 
we are lessening the burden borne by store 
employees, who, worn out with this un- 
necessary hurry and confusion, are more 
prone to illness and accident. 

Here are some of the things to remember 
in planning the home festivities : 


Use non-flammable decorations and properly 
connected electric light bulbs in trimming the 
tree. 

Keep holly and other evergreens away from 
heat which may set fire to them as they become 
dry. 

Brace the tree properly so that it will not fall 
and cause injury. Place it where it will not 
obstruct passage through the room. 

Don’t try to burn trees and decorations in fire- 
place or furnace. Have them sent away, or burn 
them out of doors on a calm day. 

See that mechanical toys are properly wired 
and connected. Don’t purchase toys that involve 
too great a risk for the child who is to use them. 

Don’t allow places where community gather- 
ings are being held to become overcrowded. 
Keep exits clear and observe all other fire regu- 
lations. 


Before the holiday season sets in, try to 
secure the cooperation of your local news- 
papers in printing a series of articles on 
home safety, emphasizing these Christmas 
hazards. This will be a valuable means of 
carrying the message into every home. 


“Standing By” Ashore 


By Epwarp F. DickINson 


ECENTLY the United States liner President Roosevelt, on a transatlantic trip, 
“stood by” four days, to rescue the crew of 25 men of the British steamship 
Antinoe ; waiting in mid-ocean with its passengers, its freight, its mail; missing 





its schedule; and losing lives of two of its own crew; to accomplish this deed of 
humanity—with thanks from King and President to gallant Captain Fried therefor. 
This on the sea! 

In that same period of four days (by average data), in the United States, auto- 
mobiles, whose drivers could not “stand by,” or lessen their speed, took toll of 200 
lives of men, women, and children—or eight times the number of sailors’ lives saved 
by the “President Roosevelt.” This on land! 

Automobilists—may we not have humanity first on land as on the sea? Will 


you not “stand by” for safety, and help to lessen this toll of death and accident by one- 
half this coming year? 








HOUSANDs of fathers, mothers, teach- 

ers and other citizens are enrolling 

each year as members of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. They 
have joined preschool associations, study 
groups of many types, or parent-teacher as- 
sociations in elementary schools, high 
schools and colleges. Most of these new 
members are quite unfamiliar with Con- 
gress purposes, procedures, publications or 
possibilities. ‘They love their own children, 
presumably other people’s children, but 
they do not know how they can work with 
others successfully to secure the health, 
mental training and character development 
of those children. 

By long experience the Congress has 
found that groups of members who have 
had a thorough training in the history of 
the movement, its objectives, organization, 
program service, activities and publications 
are better prepared to carry child welfare 
work to a higher degree of efficiency, and 
to waste less time and energy, than those 
who have had no training. Most state 
branches are now educating their members 
in various ways: through training classes 
at state conventions, district and council 
meetings; field secretaries; the state bulle- 
tin; state and national literature; and by 
extending the circulation of Cu1Lp WEL- 
FARE. 

Wuat Texas Is Doinc 

The Texas branch has been pioneering 
in another direction. For the past year it 
has been conducting correspondence courses 
for its members, and on November 14 at 
the state convention it graduated its first 
correspondence class. 

Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, now national 
president, started this class in September, 
1927, when as educational secretary of the 
state she gave this invitation in the Texas 
Parent Teacher: 


The Round Table 


‘* Let’s Go to School”’ 


By MartTHa SprRAGUE Mason 








Let’s Go To SCHOOL 


“Do you believe that local, district, and state 
leaders owe it to themselves and to the organi- 
zation to have a working knowledge of the 
organization they are serving? Nothing would 
add to the efficiency of the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations more than such a knowledge. Because 
I believe so thoroughly in an educated member- 
ship, and especially an educated leadership, I 
have decided to offer a correspondence course 
to those who wish to take it. The course will 
be based largely on the handbooks and other 
state and national material and at first will con- 
sist of such questions as have been submitted 
through the Parent-Teacher. Questions will be 
sent out monthly to those who register for the 
course. Answers to the questions should be sent 
in promptly by the 25th of each month. A final 
examination will be given upon the completion 
of the course and a certificate will be issued to 
all those who “pass.” 


At that time Mrs. Marrs expressed the 
modest hope that there might be one hun- 
dred registrations. There were twelve hun- 
dred. All who satisfactorily completed the 
twenty lessons of the course were awarded 
certificates from the state board of man- 
agers. It is interesting to read in the No- 
vember, 1928, issue of the Texas Parent 
Teacher that in the first graduating class 
were “‘a state president, several vice-presi- 
dents, treasurer, historian and publicity di- 
rector; at least nine district presidents and 
other district officers; presidents of county 
and city councils; presidents of local asso- 
ciations and individual members.” 


BENEFITS OF THE COURSE 


In their papers the students give testi- 
mony to the benefits they have received 
from the course. Just a few quotations can 
be given here: 


“IT have belonged to the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation for two years and must confess that 
until I began this course I had little idea of 
what it stood for. I joined for the vague reason 
that it was supposed to be a help to the school 
and I wanted to do anything that would help 
school conditions for my boys.” 
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“IT have learned so much about our State and 
National that I would have found out in no 
other way, because we were not urged to study 
the handbooks as I think members should. I 
can easily see now how blindly our little asso- 
ciation would be groping were it not a member 
of the State and National Congress.” 


“The course has made me appreciate the 
standard of our school and understand its work 
and policy and best of all has assured me that 
the school needs me, my resources and interest 
as well as I need for my child these things from 
the school. This course has given me valuable 
hints and knowledge where to acquire help and 
information and to assist our over-burdened 
president in the fulfillment of her duties next 
year, and I hope to be able to further the aim 
of educated parents through the knowledge and 
understanding I have received from this course.” 


“The chief benefit is familiarity with the 
work of this organization. The second is an 
enthusiasm for it. Few people would question, 
today, the value of the purpose behind this 
movement. It is a lofty and commendable un- 
dertaking to work for the good of the child, to 
make conditions everywhere, in the home and 
the school and in the community better suited 
to the best interest of children. But interest and 
enthusiasm for the purpose of an organization 
do not always include enthusiasm and approval 
of the methods employed to realize its aims. 

“A more thorough acquaintance with the 
National Congress and its branches does arouse 
enthusiasm and appreciation for the plan of the 
work and the way it is being conducted. A 
third benefit from the course is the stimulus to 
thought. Some of the questions can be answered 
mechanically with a mere absent-minded copy- 
ing of material from the handbooks. But others 
require that one think about the matters pro- 
pounded and give some reasons for one’s 
opinions.” 


“In regard to High School Parent-Teacher 
Association, I feel since studying this course 
that every parent should keep right on in the 
work when their children reach high school age. 

“I wish I had known of preschool work when 
my children were small as I feel I would have 
received many helpful benefits from a course 
of that nature.” 


“I have learned that an association must be 
properly organized to be successful—that it must 
have a set of by-laws and adhere to them. Also 
that good leaders are essential and that with 
study one can become a leader, so that the best 
may be drawn out of the membership, and that 
the meetings will be beneficial and interesting.” 


Whuy I BELONG TO THE PARENT- 
‘TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


The answers to the question, “Why do 
you belong to a parent-teacher association ?” 
showed a good grasp of fundamental prin- 
ciples. Notice some of the answers: 
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“I belong to the Association of Parents and 
Teachers because to my mind it is the most vital 
connection that can be made between the home 
and school. How are you to understand why the 
school plans of study, recitation and manage- 
ment are so very different from the days of 
your own school work? How are you to know 
why your child is unhappy under certain con- 
ditions? Is his teacher unfair to him or is he 
spoiled at home and too lazy to make the effort 
necessary for better grades? The only way to 
find out these and many other things is to visit 
your school, cultivate your teachers, try to look 
at both sides and then be fair to your child and 
the teachers.” 


“I belong to the Parent-Teacher Association 
for three reasons—a sense of duty; pleasure in 
the social contact growing out of my member- 
ship; and the education I feel that I am receiv- 
ing through keeping in touch with the work car- 
ried on by the organization.” 


“TI belong to the Parent-Teacher Association 
and have belonged for ten years and hope to 
belong after my children are interested in parent 
teacher work themselves, for several very good 
reasons (to my mind). In the first place I joined 
because my child wanted me to, so her room 
would get the banner. I attended meetings (for 
a while), because her room wanted to get a 
prize for the most mothers. Then a situation 
arose when it was necessary for some drastic 
standing up for the rights of the school. Some 
how I got into the thing and found the sur- 
prising fact that the school board respected the 
unity of a Parent-Teacher Association. 

“It set me thinking and studying, and I found 
that it was not only locally that the Parent- 
Teacher Association was held as an important 
factor in school and child welfare work but 
that it was state and nation wide. I also found 
that there was much that I could learn by be- 
longing to the Parent-Teacher Association and 
having at my command the services of all of 
the contributing agencies whose services to me 
as an individual would have been beyond reach. 
And furthermore, I found that I could be doing 
something to further the good of humanity and 
particularly that of childhood, and that I was 
laying up a store of pleasant and profitable days 
for myself when my own children should be 
grown and I could still have the joy of working 
for other people’s children.” 


Texas has made a fine beginning and set 
a fine example. If in each of these United 
States there were at least twelve hundred 
well-trained Congress members radiating 
information and inspiration, what a won- 
derful forward push would be given to the 
child welfare program sponsored by the 
National Congress of Parents and ‘Teach- 
ers! Shall we not everywhere do our best 
to be educated members and to get edu- 
cated members? 


“ 





















































OMAN IN THE MAKING OF AMERICA,” by 
H. Addington Bruce. Boston: Little, 

\ \ Brown & Co., $2.50. 

“The Nervous Child and His Parents,” by 
Frank Howard Richardson. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, $2.50. 

“Education for World-Citizenship,” by Wil- 
liam G. Carr, Stanford, Cal.: University Press, 
$2.50. * * * 


It is appropriate, in a magazine devoted to 
the welfare of children, to call attention to a 
book that has for its subject the inspiration and 
the aid rendered by American womanhood to 
the upbuilding of this country. The book is 
H. Addington Bruce’s Woman in the Making of 
America, first published in 1912 and now re- 
vised and brought up to date in a new edition. 

In undertaking his book, Mr. Bruce had in 
mind the need of a continuous history of 
woman’s contribution to the progress and de- 
velopment of the United States. He has glorified 
American womanhood, using as his text a quota- 
tion from de Tocqueville, who visited this coun- 
try in the earlier days of the republic: “If I 
were asked to what the singular prosperity and 
growing strength of the American people ought 
mainly to be attributed, I should reply—to the 
superiority of their women.” 

In pursuance of his theme, Mr. Bruce has 
written of heroic wives of the founders, of 
women of Colonial and Revolutionary days, of 
heroines of the western migrations, of women 
who labored for abolition and for the Red 
Cross, for social service, for suffrage and for 
the women’s club movement. He has outlined 
the origin and development of parent-teacher 
associations, which is one phase of women’s 
work for the upbuilding of the American home. 

Mr. Bruce has conferred a service in writing 
and bringing up to date this compact, logical 
and particularly readable history of the woman’s 
achievements in relation to American institu- 
tions. ot. @ 


Dr. Frank H. Richardson’s The Nervous 
Child and His Parents, is a book that every 
parent of young children ought to read; that is 
to say, every parent who is not blessed with 
serene, well-poised or phlegmatic children. Few 
are; almost every parent thinks his child is 
nervous. It is for such and for those whose chil- 
dren really do manifest nervous symptoms that 
Dr. Richardson gives clear, sympathetic yet un- 
sentimental and well-grounded advice. 

The nub of Dr. Richardson’s treatise lies in 
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Book Shelf 


By WINNIFRED Kinc RuGG 


his statement that “in the removal of the cause 
or causes of the nervousness lies the permanent 
cure of the trouble, rather than in the effacing 
of the particularly annoying symptom that at- 
tracts our attention.” First, therefore, he points 
out the parents’ goal; then he describes various 
manifestations of nervousness in a child, such 
as tantrums, quarrelsomeness, disobedience, re- 
fusal to eat (to many distracted mothers the 
chapter on this subject will alone be worth the 
price of the book), sleep and speech disturb- 
ances and other habits of still more obviously 
nervous origin, some of which are to be re- 
ferred to a physician. 

We observed in the beginning that this book 
is for parents of young children, the younger 
the better, for the sooner the cause of nervous- 
ness is removed the surer the cure. “Later on 
all the effort in the world, on the parents’ part, 
may be of no assistance whatever; for damage 
once wrought can never be undone.” 

Not the least of the merits of Dr. Richard- 
son’s book is the easy, conversational style in 
which it is written. 

* * 

Whatever a reader’s convictions may be on 
the subject of the League of Nations, a World 
Court and other means of securing permanent 
peace, one cannot fail in these days to sub- 
scribe to Dr. William Carr’s premise, that some- 
where in the course of a child’s school experi- 
ence he needs to acquire some skill in the fine 
art of living with other people. When Dr. Carr 
goes farther and says that living with others 
means being a part of a community that em- 
braces the whole world, a few will shake their 
heads in the fear that world-citizenship involves 
some disloyalty to national citizenship. 

In Education for World-Citizenship, Dr. 
Carr has attempted to demonstrate the value 
and necessity of international goodwill, and to 
show how the schools may help in the attain- 
ment of world peace. He lists the existing agen- 
cies for encouraging world-citizenship, and 
urges the enlargement of the courses in civics, 
history and literature so that they will bring to 
children’s consciousness the fact that they are 
part of a world, not simply of a nation. This is 
a subject about which there are all shades and 
gradations of opinion, and that is exactly why 
a careful presentation of it, even from a single, 
definite point of view, merits a thoughtful per- 
son’s attention. The book is not suited to a 


reader who is either unwilling or unable to 
think. 








Just for Mothers 


By Evetyn D. Cops, A.B. 


Epitor’s Note.—Address all questions for this Department to “Just for Mothers,” care of 
CHILD WELFARE. If a personal reply is desired, enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


QuesTion—“How can I teach my child the 
meaning of “mine and thine’? 

The child at birth is an individual, but be- 
comes at once a member of society. He is born 
into the family, his first social group, which 
means that he must learn adjustment from the 
beginning. His aprents must learn it, too. Learn- 
ing to live together is the basis of teaching 
“mine and thine.’ It is a question of teaching 
certain fundamental principles, such as honesty, 
generosity and appreciation. 

Begin with the little child and teach him to 
respect property by letting him have some things 
of his own such as a chair, book, doll, comb, 
towel, etc. He must learn to take care of these. 
The same applies to older children. Sister and 
brother should have their own things, too. If 
brother misplaces his pencil let him not borrow 
sister’s and “get by” with ease, but look for his 
own until he finds, it. 

To teach the meaning of personal property it 
is well to have some things which belong to and 
are used by all, as a swing, wagon, radio or 
encyclopedia. These are for all of us, but the 
brush and comb are “mine.” Living together 
teaches us generosity. There are some things we 
share, It also teaches us honesty, because there 
are some things which no one has the right to 
take from us. 

Small children sometimes pick up articles 
which do not belong to them, such as a bright 
ball from the toy counter, an apple from the 
grocery store, or a toy from the neighbor’s child. 
Avoid accusing the child of stealing, but 
promptly have him return the article, saying, 
“This belongs to the store man,” or “It is 
Johnny’s.” The experience of returning it him- 
self without being scolded teaches a lesson. 

Let parents be very conscientious themselves 
in regard to property. There are wideawake 
eyes and listening ears that learn by imita- 
tion. 

Parents should respect the property of the 
child. No matter how insignificant its impor- 
tance to us, it means much to him, and should 
therefore receive due consideration. 


QUESTION—“What is the best method to use 
for a child who does not want to get up in the 
morning ?” 

First of all see that he is getting enough sleep. 
One of the sins of this age is late hours. Psy- 
chologists and physicians tell us that a child at 
five needs eleven hours and the boy and girl 
of eleven need at least nine and a half and 
probably more. Most of our high school students 
go to bed too late. 

Not only should there be enough sleep, but the 
bed-time hour should be regular, not eight 
o'clock, then ten o’clock and the next night seven 


o'clock to make up’ the loss. Family life should 
be so regulated that children do not find it too 
difficult to go to bed at a certain hour every 
night. 

Sleep must be sound to be refreshing. Im- 
proper food at the evening meal may cause di- 
gestive disturbances and consequent restlessness. 

See that the child does not have too much ex- 
citement just before retiring. Movies, weird 
stories or too strenuous play cause over-wrought 
nerves. 

Always have the child go to bed in a happy 
frame of mind. One mother always played the 
piano or sang while the children were getting 
ready for bed. “Take the little ones to your 
heart and let them tell you what dreams have 
come to them during the day. If they have any- 
where caught the vision of something finer and 
grander, let them whisper it into your ear and 
know that you are glad.” 

Rouse him gently by calling in a low voice 


‘or stroking his hand so as to call him back to 


consciousness with ease and joy. 

If the problem be one of indolence or dis- 
obedience, then it means training in promptness, 
industry and obedience. Read “Bedtime” and 
“Waking Up” in “Child Training,” by Patri. 


QuEsTION—“How can I overcome an appetite 
for sweets in my children?” 

Most of our cravings are the result of bad 
habits in eating. We develop many artificial 
tastes for food. We need to learn that “we eat 
to live, not live to eat.” 

Small children should be given simple food 
as nearly as possible in its natural state. Avoid 
dosing up food with much sugar, salt, pepper, 
flavoring, etc. The natural flavor is best, and 
most relished if the taste for it has not been 
destroyed. 

A certain amount of sweets are wholesome, 
such as sugar in or on fruits, jellies, honey, sim- 
ple puddings or cereals. If the child gets this 
in a normal amount he will not develop a crav- 
ing unless it is artificially brought about. 

“Come now, do this and mother will give you 
some candy,” is frequently heard. Uncle comes 
on a visit, “My, what a fine chap you are! 
Want an ice-cream cone?” Then we wonder 
how he developed that taste! 

Children may have a small amount of candy 
each day following the dinner. This is a good 
way to solve or prevent the candy problem. Giv- 
ing sweets before meals plays havoc with the 
appetite as well as establishing a bad habit. 


QuEsTION—“I don’t have any time to spend 
with my children. I am always trying to catch 
up with my work. Can you advise me?” 

It is not an easy task to keep up a home and 
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rear children. Careful thought, planning and 
good management are necessary. Learn the true 
value of things. Make time for the children. Let 
them have happy memories of you and home. 
It is better to tell a story around the fireside 
than to wear a hand-made gown. 

Remember that beauty lies in simplicity. Many 
homes are crowded with too much furniture, 
draperies, pictures, vases, etc. The piano is cov- 
ered with photographs and ornaments. What a 
lovely tone it could give, and how easy it would 
be to dust, were it not over loaded! Keep a few 
beautiful and useful articles and clear away 
everything else. It saves time and labor and 
provides a harmonious atmosphere in the home. 

Plan not only the day’s duties but the work 


for the week. Arrange a program of tasks and 
the time for them. Don’t let anything except an 
emergency break your schedule. 

Learn to save steps and think of short cuts for 
results. Give every member of the family a 
Turkish towel instead of a linen one that must 
be ironed, etc. 

The home is a cooperative institution. Father, 
brother, sister should have definite duties to per- 
form. Nothing should be done for them by 
mother that they are able or capable of learn- 
ing to do themselves. “The greatest art is that 
of living together.’”’ Many tasks can be done to- 
gether, such as each member carrying some 
dishes to the kitchen after the meal. Boy Scouts 
make their beds at camp. Why not at home? 


A Christmas Get-Acquainted Party 


By EvuLA.is BouRNE 


chief aims of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 

ciation is to help the parents and 
teachers to know each other. To this end, 
the Safford-Mansfeld Association, of Tuc- 
son, Arizona, recently held a Christmas party. 
It was given by the mothers for the enter- 
tainment of the fathers and the teachers. 
Mimeographed invitations—folded letter- 
wise, held together with Christmas Seals, 
were sent out as follows: 


[: A large school district one of the 


You Dads and all you Teachers, 

Who like to frisk and rollick, 

And meet in jolly fellowship, 

Please come to our Christmas Frolic. 
’Tis held upstairs in Safford School, 
Though but one thing to be done by “rule,” 
And that is—bring a gift; but then, 
In pennies it must cost but ten. 

Now please to oblige and be there 

In mood of merry glee. 

And that we may portion our “goodies,” 


Hurry to “R. S. V. P.” 
MOTHERS OF THE SAFFORD-MANSFELD P.-T. A. 
Friday Evening, December 17, 8 o'clock. 


More than 150 people responded and were 
met in the lobby of the school by a recep- 
tion committee. There they registered and 
each received a badge—a red paper stock- 
ing. These badges were stamped with one 
of the first six letters of the alphabet—a 
certain number marked “A,” the same num- 
ber “B,” and so forth. The guests were 
then ushered upstairs into a wide hallway 
gay with Christmas decorations and a bril- 
liantly lighted tree. This hall was divided 


into six sections, each section flaunting an 


artistic banner bearing a large red letter— 
A, B, C, D, E, or F. 

Games were then in order and the fun 
began. All the people with the “A” badges 
gathered in the “A” corner and played a 
game. In the meantime those in the other - 
five sections were playing other games. At 
short intervals a “coach” sounded a gong 
and the players progressed to another sec- 
tion and another game. 

At one place the players were divided 
into two groups, and a referee tossed two 
colored balloons into the air. The game 
was to see which side could keep its balloon 
longest in the air. Further on the players 
formed a circle and two people joined hands 
in “London Bridge” fashion. A _ player, 
chosen to be “it,” tagged somebody and a 
merry chase ensued about the two in the 
middle. Upon being caught the “tagger” 
relieved one of the members of the “bridge.” 

The last section was the most delightful. 
The players were given improvised fishing 
rods which they flung into an enclosure 
formed by several large screens. Every fish- 
erman had the good luck to draw out a gift. 

The whole affair was a huge success—all 
Safford School resounding with the laughter 
and cheers of the parents and teachers. 
After the games all joined about the lighted 
tree and sang Christmas carols and “P.-T. 
A.” songs. Later on the company moved 
into the cafeteria where pumpkin pie, 
whipped cream and coffee were served and 
everybody had a jolly time. 














at Washington, through the Children’s 
Bureau, has been cooperating with the 
States in saving the lives of mothers and babies. 

In 1927 mothers and others responsible for 
young children knew more about taking care of 
babies than they knew in 1921. About 24,500 
babies who were born in 1927 in the forty States 
(and the District of Columbia), known as the 
birth registration area, are alive today because 
of this increased knowledge. Still other thou- 
sands of young children are in much better 
health, owing to the more intelligent care they 
have received. While many agencies have had 
a part in this gain, it has been the Federal and 
State leadership and Federal and State coopera- 
tion which have expanded local work for 
mothers and babies to nation-wide proportions. 

Saving mothers is more difficult than saving 
babies, but the number of deaths of mothers in 
childbirth, in comparison with the number of 
babies born, was less in 1926 than in 1921, and 
we have reason to think that at least as great 
a saving occurred in 1927. 

This life-saving knowledge has been brought 
to mothers by doctors and nurses employed by 
counties, towns and cities, private associations 
and State bureaus of maternal and child hy- 
giene. Mothers have been taught in classes and 
through correspondence courses, they have been 
advised by doctors 


F: more than six years our Government 


Kditorial 
Mothers and Babies 


States and Nation Must Work Together to Save Them 


at a cost to the nation of about a million dollars 
a year. 

Though so much progress has been made, a 
great deal remains to be accomplished. Of all 
the States of the birth-registration area, Oregon 
had the lowest baby death rate in 1927. If all 
the States had done as well, about 35,000 babies 
now dead would be living today. If every State 
had lost as few mothers proportionately in the 
year 1926 as the State with the lowest maternal 
death rate (North Dakota), more than 4,000 
mothers who died in that year from causes con- 
nected with childbirth would have been saved. 

With the record of so much good work done, 
and so great a need still remaining, one would 
think that everybody would be anxious to see 
the work carried on, but unless some action is 
taken by Congress, all Federal help will cease 
on June 30, 1929. After that date the States will 
either have to cut down the amount of work 
being done or else almost to double their present 
expenditures—a thing many of the States will 
be unable or unwilling to do. 

The Federal Government will no longer be 
able to continue to help, because in 1927 some 
Senators opposed work of this kind, stating that 
it was interfering with the rights of the States! 
They did not say anything about the rights of 
the babies! Yet Congress continues to vote money 
for Federal aid in studying and preventing 

diseases of animals 





and nurses in pre- 
natal and childhealth 
conferences, and by 
nurses through home 
visits. They have re- 
ceived pamphlets tell 
ing them how to care 
for themselves and 
their children. Igno- 
rant and untrained 
midwives have 
received instruction. 
State-wide work of 
this kind, reaching 
mothers in small 
towns and on farms 
as well as in cities, 
has been possible 
largely because of 
the assistance and 
encouragement given 
by our Government 
under the Sheppard- 
Towner Act. Forty- 
five States and the 

Territory of Hawaii iad 2 ia 
are cooperating with in 
the Children’s Bu- 
reau under this law, 


1927 rate is 
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State and the Nation 
to continue to work 
together for the bene- 
fit of mothers and 
children, Congress- 
man Newton intro- 
duced on the 28th 
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and plants, in building 
roads and many other 
things. It is difficult 
to understand why 
United States 
Government _ should 
be permitted to help 
to save the lives of 
horses,cows and pigs 
and should have to 
let the babies die! 
In order to make 
possible for the 


of last May a bill 
called the Newton 
Bill, or House Reso- 
lution 14070, which 
will be before the 
session of Congress 
which begins Decem- 
ber 3. The purpose 
of this bill is to 


for1 State are incomplete. 
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establish in the Children’s Bureau a Child 
Welfare Extension Service, “which shall pro- 
mote the welfare and hygiene of mothers and 
children, and aid in the reduction of infant and 
maternal mortality.” 

Everyone living on a farm or in a village 
knows about the farmers’ extension work car- 
ried on by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with State Agricul- 
tural Colleges and other State agencies. While 
the main purpose of that work is to give the 
farmer the information he needs in order to 
obtain better crops, much help has also been 
given to farm women in their housekeeping 
problems by the home economics extension 
agents. In a similar way, the Newton Bill would 
make it possible to give mothers the information 
they need in order to take better care of them- 
selves and their children. 

For such work the bill authorizes an appro- 
priation to the Children’s Bureau of $1,000,000 
a year. Not more than $50,000 of this amount 
is to be spent for general administrative pur- 
poses. The rest is to be spent in the States in 
cooperation with State agencies, such as State 
boards of health promoting child health work. 

County or municipal agencies, such as county 
or city departments of health, might also co- 
operate with the Children’s Bureau. The cost of 
such cooperative work would be met by the 
Federal appropriation and by funds voluntarily 
contributed by State, county or municipal 
agencies or private associations. 

The responsibility for carrying out the Act 
would be centered in the Children’s Bureau, 
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which is a part of the Department of Labor. 
Consultation with authorities representing a 
wide range of interests is provided for by an 
advisory committee of maternal and child wel- 
fare, the members of which are as follows: Four 
Governmental members, the Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the Surgeon-General of the 
United States Public Health Service, the United 
States Commissioner of Education, and the Di- 
rector of Extension Work of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and five represen- 
tatives of recognized branches of child health 
and child welfare work not in the regular em- 
ployment of the Federal Government. At least 
one of these five must be a State health officer. 
These five persons are to receive no salaries, 
but their necessary expenses will be paid when 
they are called together for conference. 

Under this Bill the amount of aid to any par- 
ticular State would depend upon the needs of 
the State and its ability to carry on its own 
work. Under the Sheppard-Towner Act most of 
the funds provided had to be divided in ac- 
cordance with population and matched by State 
appropriations. 

The mothers and fathers of the country are 
eager for information that will help them in 
caring for their children, and they appreciate 
the educational work now being done under the 
Sheppard-Towner Act. 

If all groups concerned with children will — 
study and discuss the need for further effort in 
behalf of mothers and babies, and will express 
their views publicly, there is no doubt that Con- 
gress will make it possible to carry on the work. 








11,000 Children 
Underwent This Test 


In the test of 11,000 children, conducted by two nationally known 
educators, the children using Eastman Classroom Films gained 
33 per cent more in geography and 1 per cent more in general 
science than the children who did not use such films. 

These eminent authorities consider this result to be a reliable 
index of the value of Eastman Classroom Films. 


An interesting description of this 
remarkable test is yours on request 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Ine. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Summer Round-Up in Michigan 


By Lituian R. Smitn, M.D. 
Director, Bureau of Child Hygiene and Public Health Nursing, Michigan 


Epiror’s Note.—Michigan not only won two medals in the 1927 Round-Up for the 
greatest number of associations entering and carrying through that campaign, but leads 
this year in the number of entries, having 292 units at work. The account of how this 
fine record has been made will therefore be of special interest and helpfulness. 





The Round-Up Group and Nurses, Franklin 
School, Battle Creek, Mich. 


HE Michigan Department of Health 

has cooperated with the Michigan 
Congress of Parents and Teachers in 

the Summer Round-Up ever since this proj- 
ect was first launched in 1925. The ap- 
pointment of the Director of the Bureau of 
Child Hygiene and Public Health Nursing 
as chairman of Child Hygiene in the Michi- 
gan State Congress, made it possible for the 
Department to cooperate to a much greater 
extent than it would otherwise have done. 
Early in the year a personal letter is sent 
to presidents of local Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, explaining in detail every step of 
the work and urging each association to con- 
sider the project seriously and to register 
early. With this first letter is enclosed the 
advance sheet of the Summer Round-Up 
supplied by the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. The personal letter 
stresses particularly the importance of con- 
sulting local and county Medical Associa- 
tions early, explaining the purpose of the 
project to them and asking their support. 
This recognition of the rights of the private 
physician to decide on the merits of the 
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work has resulted in much better coopera- 
tion between the medical profession and the 
local associations. 

A second personal letter is sent out from 
the Department of Health of presidents of 
Parent-Teacher Associations early in April, 
calling attention again to the time limit for 
registration (May 1). Talks by staff mem- 
bers of the Michigan Department of Health 
are given to local Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, and during these talks the various 
defects of the child of preschool age are dis- 
cussed, and the importance of taking the 
children to the family physician for correc- 
tion of defects is emphasized. Associations 
are advised to have county or local public 
health nurses do the follow-up work during 
the summer; if no nurse is available, they 
are told that a lay worker may be used for 
this purpose, if one can be secured with tact 
and some knowledge of the defects of child- 
hood and the importance of their correction. 

The physical examinations are practically 
all done by local physicians. Where local 
physicians are not available and assistance 
is desired from the Department of Health, 
a request from local associations must be ac- 
companied or followed by a written request 
from the County Medical Society for such 
assistance. In this way the Michigan De- 
partment of Health is not assisting in any 
preschool clinic which has not the approval 
of the medical profession. ‘These precau- 
tions have not hindered the work; rather, 
they have made it much more effective. 

This year, while urging associations to 
register, special emphasis has been placed 
on the correction of physical defects as the 
most important step of the Round-Up, and 
it will be interesting to compare the number 
of corrections made as the result of this 
vear’s work with that of last year. 


same Out Among the 
Branches 
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AN ADVENTURE IN AMERICANIZATION 


The LonGFELLow Parent-Teacher Association 
of PugeBLo, CoLo., with a membership of 93, 
includes a variety of nationalities. Its purpose 
is to provide an opportunity for these different 
people to come together socially and to work out 
their common problems with greater sympathy 
and harmony, and its aim is to strengthen the 
bonds between school and home and to secure 
understanding and cooperation between parents 
and teachers. 

The plan in preparing programs has been to 
make each nationality, with sufficient represen- 
tation, responsible for one meeting, to provide 
entertainment and refreshments typical of the 
home land. 

At the first meeting, called for the purpose of 
organization, the program and refreshments 
were prepared by the teachers. The African- 
Americans were in charge of the second, and 
good talks and splendid music, including a 
group of Negro “Spirituals,” were much en- 
joyed. Delicious refreshments were provided. 
The third was a patriotic meeting, commemo- 
rating Armistice Day and also celebrating the 
birthday of the State Congress. Those present 
enjoyed a huge birthday cake. The fourth meet- 
ing was arranged by the Spanish-American 
group. Music was furnished by La Favorita Or- 
chestra, interesting talks were given in Spanish 
and English, and real Spanish Chile was served. 

The Italian-Americans had the fifth program 
and presented Italian songs and folk dances, a 
playette and several recitations, which were 
much appreciated. The spaghetti served at this 
meeting was truly a treat. The next program 
was offered by the children, each room provid- 
ing several numbers. At the seventh meeting 
the Spanish- and African-Americans supplied 
talks and music and the refreshments were pro- 
vided by the Executive Committee. At the Aprii 
meeting the entire membership was represented 
—Spanish, Italian and English solos and duets, 
Negro Spirituals, violin solos, a Spanish dance 
in costume, numbers by the kindergarten band 
and addresses by a parent and some guests, 
offering a delightful variety. At the May meet- 
ing, which closed the business year, reports were 
made by the delegates to the state convention. 
A local scoutmaster spoke on Boy Scout work 
and urged the association to sponsor a troop 
for the school, music was furnished by a Scout 
Band and refreshments were served. In financ- 
ing these refreshments so often mentioned, if 
the group preparing the program was small, 
part of the expense was borne by the associa- 
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sociation was to entertain the delegates to the 
state convention, a Tag Day was arranged to 
raise a special fund. The solicitors were met 
with such kindly interest and such liberal con- 
tributions that enough money was added to the 
treasury to provide for the last three meetings, 
and for a party for the children of the school, 
books and magazines were ordered to start a 
Parent-Teacher Library and a movable stage 
was built for use in the meetings. 
* *« # 

One of the most interesting accounts of the 
celebration of Founders’ Day which has been 
received in the magazine office comes from 
Rome, Georcia, where the five Parent-Teacher 
Associations of North, South, East, West and 
Central Rome united in the presentation of the 
national pageant, “The Gift Bearers,” in the 
City Auditorium. 

A beautiful concert by the High School Or- 
chestra was followed by the singing of 
“America” by the great audience, and after the 
invocation, Dr. Furry, of Shorter College, gave . 
a brief but inspiring talk on Education, closing 
with a glowing tribute to the Founders of the 
Congress. Then the curtain rose on a woodland 
scene, with trees and rustic benches, and on a 
flower-trimmed table was a circle of candles. 
The pageant was beautifully presented, the cos- 
tumes being well chosen and the lines spoken 
with dignity and fine effect. At the close of the 
pageant came a unique feature, a tableau which 
touched all hearts. The stage was darkened and 
the spotlight was turned upon a most exquisite 
picture. In a great frame twined with ivy was 
a mother, a beautiful mother with silver hair, 
and as this picture was shown, soft sweet voices 
sang the verse, “Mother Mine, oh, Mother 
Mine,” from “My Tribute.” Again the stage was 
darkened, and then as the hidden voices sang 
“Father Mine,” the light was turned upon an- 
other picture, a noble and distinguished father, 
portrayed by a well-known judge. Darkness 
again, then light, in the frame; another pic- 
ture, this time one whom all Rome honors and 
loves, a teacher who has given half a century 
of her life to the children of that city, while the 
children sang tenderly, “Feacher Mine, oh, 
Teacher Mine.” Then the father and mother, 
standing on each side of the teacher while the 
last verse, “Father, Mother, Teacher Mine,” 
brought a great burst of applause from the 
audience. This charming and novel feature was 
the idea of Mrs. M. S. Lanier, Vice-President. 
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The first national certificate for a superior 
association in Texas was awarded the Barstow 
Parent-Teacher Association for attainments 
reached the past year. 

Organized fourteen years ago, this association 
has gradually developed to “superiority” 
through the constructive cooperation of twenty- 
five well-organized committees composed of par- 
ents and teachers, under the able leadership of 
Mrs. F. I. Dyer, the retiring president. 

Points worthy of note in the accomplishment 
of this association are: a teacher membership of 
100 per cent, patron membership of 99 per cent, 
and a Preschool Circle of twenty-five members 
which has continued its regular meetings through 
the summer. This means that 99 per cent of the 
parents and teachers in this community are 
members of the association. There are 134 
members, 51 men and 83 women—7 men being 
committee chairmen. Sixty-nine families are rep- 
resented in the school. The county superinten- 
dent and all of the trustees are members of the 
association. The following outstanding activities 
are reported: 

“1, The Parent-Teacher Association paid two 
of the older girls to care for the children while 
the mothers attended the meetings. Record books 
were bought for all the committees—and all 
committee chairmen were asked to turn in 3 
copies of the year’s work. (1 copy goes to the 
state report, 1 to the District President and 1 is 
kept in the local association.) 

“2. We did the ‘Summer Round-Up’ work and 
made the Honor Roll C. 

“3. We have had some study of Child Hy- 
giene, mostly in the Preschool Circle, sold Red 
Cross stamps at Christmas and sponsored all 
athletics. 


Superior Association 
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THE FIRST SUPERIOR PARENT-TEACHER 


ASSOCIATION IN TEXAS 


“4, During last summer months the attendance 
at the Mexican school was increased by the 
P.-T. A. members meeting with the Mexican 
mothers, having their minister talk to them on 
the importance of their attending school, etc. 
We met with them at the beginning and end 
of the term, served refreshments and gave prizes 
for those bringing the most new pupils and 
making the highest record in their studies. As 
a result, their membership increased from 8 to 
35. 

“5. The Preschool Circle meets once a month. 
They are so interested in their study of ‘Train- 
ing the Toddler’ that they are meeting during 
the summer months. They have their own ofh- 
cers—are making a very attractive publicity 
scrapbook—with a copy of all lessons studied 
at their meetings and will have a cradle roll 
edition with the pictures of babies and their 
mothers. Every member is either a subscriber to 
CHILD WELFARE and the Texas Parent-Teacher 
or a reader of them. 

_ “6. The following subjects were considered 
in our programs: 

Better English through cooperation of home 
and school; Thrift; Safety program; Character 
education; The study of the preschool child; 
National and state birthday celebrations; be- 
sides other instructive subjects taken from the 
National and State magazines. 

“7, Fathers’ Night was celebrated with an at- 
tendance of 100 fathers, mothers and friends. 

“8. We ‘ad another ‘Visiting Day’ in April 
at which time the parents visited the school. 
We enjoyed being in the classrooms—and those 
who visited in the primary grades will never 
forget the 42 beautiful posters made by the 
younger children. 
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“9. The outstanding achievement of this year 
has been the organization and functioning of 
the Preschool Circle.” 

The President of the Barstow group says: 

“We are very happy over the year’s work, 
which made us a superior association. You will 
never know how much Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs’ 
course of instruction helped me as president in 
making the plans. With her suggestions and 
our faithful 25 committees (composed of 60 of 
our best workers), anything is possible! 

“Barstow has been in the Sixth Parent- 
Teacher Association District in Texas, which 
is composed of 45 of the extreme western coun- 
ties. At the spring meeting of the district at Big 
Springs, Barstow—in Ward County—was put in 
the new Fifteenth District. As I was made vice- 
president of this new district, I will have to 
give up most of the local work. I have asked to 
be permitted to try to put our great national and 
state publications in the home of every member 
in the Barstow Parent-Teacher Association. Our 
greatest need is an educated membership—after 
that there will be joy in service. 

“We have made our parent-teacher associa- 
tion the ‘Big Thing’ in our Little Town! and 
Texas is the largest state in the union, so you 
can imagine how proud we are of our National 
superior association certificate. 

“To no one person or committee is the credit 
due! A ‘Superior National Association’ (Stan- 
dard of Excellence) is not obtained that way. 
The work was done for the work’s sake—by 
cooperation of home, school and community— 
thinking only of the child in our midst.” 


IOWA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS RECEIVES FIRST PRIZE 


When the awards were given for the best ar- 
ranged booth in the Educational Building of the 
lowa State Fair, held in Des Moines, August 
22d to September ist, the Iowa Congress of 
Parents and Teachers received first prize. Ex- 
hibiting in close competition with the Parent- 
Teacher organization were colleges and a 
number of recreational groups, but the display 
of the cooperating agencies. together with the 
material of. the parent-teacher association itself, 
was most interesting, calling the attention of 
thousands of visitors to the serious intent of the 
hundreds of parents, teachers and interested 
friends in membership. “Child Welfare and 
Parent Education” were emphasized on every 
hand, and much credit for the success of project 
should be given to Mrs. Frank Root, of Des 
Moines, and Mrs. Charles Pye, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Iowa Congress of Parents and 
Teachers who made it possible for such an 
award to be made in the interest of “Applied 
Education.” 
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Beautiful usable 
Music for 
Rural Schools 


Swinging rhythms, galloping rhythms, lullabies, 
dances, folk songs, concert solos, story music, 
orchestras, bands—grouped in a single Unit 
(No.1). Enough new Victor Orthophonic Rec- 
ords for a year’s beginning in music appreciation. 


I 3 records—] 7 selections 


20 Lessons 
[IST PRICE $] 00 


Ir you would select, out of all Victor music, the 
records you would want most for your rural 
school, they would probably be just these thir- 
teen. For these are Victor Orthophonic Records, 
delightfully varied, with the beauty and freshness 
of presentation that can help rural schools so 
much. These records offer a way for pupils to 
know the instruments of the orchestra, some of 
the finest music of the masters—and to have true 
appreciation of music. 

If you had the time, you could work out the 
lessons to include these records. But we assume 
that you haven’t, so here are the lessons too. 
Twenty of them (which may be subdivided into 
thirty or forty if desired) cleverly devised for 
ever-increasing interest, enough for a whole 
year’s varied pleasure in music. The booklet of 
lessons contains annotations on all principal selec- 
tions. Order from any Victor dealer, or from 
us. Or let us tell you more about them. 


Here are sample lessons 


Mother Goose Party (20212). Children recognize 
the Mother Goose characters and raise hands 
when they discover them. - 

Memory Melody Cradle Song (Schubert) (20079). 
Show pictures of ’cello. See chart. Tell the differ- 
ence between violin and ’cello. See back of chart. 

Gawvotte-Mignon (Thomas) (20443). Mignon is a 
story of a little girl stolen by gypsies. When she 
is grown, she goes to a village where a musical 
entertainment is being given, and there she finds 
that her father is a nobleman. 

The Gavotte is an old French peasant dance. _ 

Class may raise hands when loud flute tone is 
heard. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co. 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. & 
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© 
An Announcement 


that is unusually timely in the 
darkness of midwinter 


———— 


Four o’clock of a winter’s day or ten o’clock 
at night. ... Rain or sleet on the window-panes. 
. . « Wet and stormy weather. . . . The sun is 
far south, and everything is damp and cold and 
gray. But now, in your own home, you can 
have sunshine—real sunshine—whenever you 
wish! Sunshine warm and glowing as a sea 
beach in summer. Sunshine filled with the life- 
giving rays that make strong bodies and minds. 


Impossible, you say. But it is not impossible. 
It is an accomplished fact. The Eveready Sun- 
shine Lamp reproduces, virtually complete, the 
visible and invisible rays of the sun, exactly as 
they reach the earth. You get the light rays, 
the ultra-violet rays, the infra-red. And you get 
them in just the same relative proportions as 
in June sunshine. 

Think of the advantage of it! Now you can 
take your sun-bath all year round, either by 
night or day. You can stretch yourself out and 
absorb the warmth, the light, the stimulating 
ultra-violet rays. You can be as bronzed, tanned 
and healthy-looking in January as in July. 

That’s what the Eveready Sunshine Lamp will 
do for you. Its performance is little short of 
miraculous. Yet it is firmly founded on hard 
scientific fact. Into its design have gone 51 
years’ experience in the development of arc 
light carbons. The National Carbon Company 
was the pioneer American maker of lamp car- 
bons. It maintains the leading laboratory de- 
voted to the study of the properties of light from 
the carbon arc. Its scientists are authorities. 

In this laboratory it was discovered that there 
is only one way to reproduce the sun’s rays in 
their entirety. That is by means of the carbon 
are. And in this laboratory was found the best 
method of providing a suitable carbon are lamp 
for home use. The Eveready Sunshine Lamp is 
the result. In its probable effect upon the health 
and happiness of a nation, it is one of man’s 
greatest inventions. 

Reporting on its test of such a light as this, 
the U. S. Bureau of Standards stated: “Of all 
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DB 
Now ready to bring 


sunlights essential rays into the home 
The Eveready Sunshine Lamp 


tL 


the artificial illuminants tested, it is the nearest 
approach to sunlight.” 

The new Eveready Sunshine Lamp is thor- 
oughly modern, ready to be plugged into any 
convenience outlet in any home; so designed that 
it can be operated by anyone with entire safety. 

A time-clock switch is provided, which may 
be set for any exposure from 1 to 30 minutes. 
Should you fall asleep under the soothing rays 
of this lamp, the current will be cut off auto- 
matically at the predetermined time, thus avoid- 
ing over-exposure with possible sunburn. 

There is a special glass screen or filter in 
front of the twin arcs. This filters out a few 
rays not found in natural sunshine, and at the 
same time completes the enclosure of the arcs. 

The height of the lamp is adjustable. 


It is shock-proof. Thoroughly insulated. Has 
no exposed live parts. Opening the inner door 
to change carbons cuts off the current. 

The Eveready Sunshine Lamp is beautiful in 
appearance, strongly built and stands firmly on 
a wide base. It rolls easily on ball casters. 

So marvelous are the effects of this light that 
you may be tempted to use it in treating your- 
self or members of your family for illness. But 
the same light that is so surprisingly beneficial 
to the healthy person may be ineffective or even 
dangerous in certain forms of disease. Avoid 
the dangers of self-diagnosis. If you are sick, 
see your doctor and be guided by his advice. 
He may or may not use light. 

The great majority of us are well, however, 
and may use the Eveready Sunshine Lamp freely 
to build and preserve our health. 

Write for booklet explaining the value and 
uses of this lamp and of the light it produces. 
National Carbon Company, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation. 








The new Eveready Sunshine Lamp plugs into any conve- 
nience outlet. Price, complete with two pairs of special 
goggles and ten Eveready Sunshine Carbons, ready to operate, 
$137.50. For sale by electric lighting companies, electrical 
specialty dealers and physicians’ supply houses. 


————e SS 
Sunshine Lamp = «iar 
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What to See 


By EuvizapetH K. Kerns 
National Chairman, Motion Picture Committee 





Classification 


A—Adult. Adult pictures are recommended for those of mature viewpoint and experience. 


F—Family. Family pictures are recommended for the general audience, including children 
of twelve years of age and over. 


J—Juvenile pictures are recommended for children under fourteen years. 
SR—Short reels are for the general audience. 
W—W esterns, recommended for the family. 


R—RATING 
*—Especially recommended. 


A—Good. 
B—Harmless, but second rate as to plot and production. 








R Title Class Stars Producers Reels 
A The Air Circus FJ Arthur Lake Fox Film Corp. 8 
A The Family Picnic SR Raymond and Katherine McKee Fox Film Corp. 2 
A The Farmer’s Daughter FJ Marjorie Beebe Fox Film Corp. 6 
A The Happy Omen SR Geographical film of the Ama- 
zon River and natives Metro-Gold.-Mayer 1 
A Heart to Heart F Mary Astor-Lloyd Hughes First National 6 
A *The Killer Killed SR Ufa Oddities Metro-Gold.-Mayer 1 
A Lost in the Arctic FJ Scenes of life in the Arctic Fox Film Corp. 6 
A Ol Horse SR Our Gang Metro-Gold.-Mayer 2 
B One Long Hop W Buck Jones-Jobyna Ralston Universal 5 
A Over There F Official Pictures of World War Super Films 7 
A *The Patriot A Emil Jannings-Lewis Stone Para. Fam. Lasky 8 
B_ Riding for Fame W Hoot Gibson Universal 5 
A *Siegfried FJ Story of the Niebelungs Metro-Gold.-Mayer 10 
A The Terror (Thriller) A_ E. E. Horton-Alec Francis Warner Bros. 8 
A *The Singing Fool FJ Al Jolson-Davy Lee Warner Bros. 9 
A The Smoke Screen SR Felix the Cat cartoon Educational 1 
CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 
A *Ben Hur FJ Ramon Navarro-May MacAvoy Metro-Gold.-Mayer 12 
A From the Manger to the Cross FJ Warner Bros. 7 
A *King of Kings F  H.B. Warner DeMille Prod. 18 
A_ A little Girl Who Didn’t Believe 
in Santa Claus FJ Edited Pict. 1 
A *The Man Nobody Knows FJ Bruce Barton’s story of Christ Pathé 6 
A The Night Before Christmas. Edited Pict. 2 
A Old Scrooge FJ From Dickens’ Christmas Carol Pathé 3 
A The Origin of Christmas FJ Fitzpatrick Pict. \Y, 
A *Peter Pan FJ Betty Bronson-Mary Brian Para. Fam. Lasky 10 
A The Royal Razz FJ Christmas Tree Comedy Pathé 1 
A Santa Claus FJ Kleinschmidt Pict. 2 


Fitzpatrick Pictures, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Kleinschmidt Pictures, 739 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Super Films, Mather Building, Washington, D. C. 
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_ Parental Education Courses 


PREPARED BY Grace E. CruM 
Associate Manager, Bureau of Parental Education 
BASED UPON 
I. Your Growinc CHILp, by H. Addington Bruce 
II. Everypay PropLeMs OF THE EverypAy CHILD, by Douglas A. Thom 
III. On Berne a Girt, by J. E. Gibson; FATHERS AND Sons, by S. S. Drury 

















Study Program I, Lesson III 
For First Year, Preschool and Grade Study Groups 
BASED ON “YOUR GROWING CHILD” 


CHAPTER IX. EXERCISING THE MIND 


“Mind unemployed is mind wunenjoyed.” 
—BOvEE. 

“Strength of mind is exercise, not rest.” 
—PopE. ' 

QUESTIONS 


1. What provision is made by nature for the 
exercising of the child’s mind? Pages 88-89. 

2. Formerly, parents thought that the child’s 
education began when he entered school; today 
we believe that the preschool child should be 
trained in habits of right thinking and right 
living. He is then ready to continue his educa- 
tion when he enters school. Discuss. Pages 
90-91. 

3. Does the mental training of young children 
tend to make them precocious? Page 91. Some 
of us have had a wrong idea of precocious chil- 
dren. Give author’s discussion. Pages 91-93. 

4. Nervous and mental breakdowns in chil- 
dren are brought about not by their being 
precocious, or dull, or normal, but because they 
have acquired wrong modes of thinking. Discuss. 
Page 93. Discuss the harm which results to a 
child or to an adult when he becomes too much 
interested in himself. Pages 94-95. 

5. What place has story telling in the child’s 
education? Pages 96-97. Nore—Have your 
librarian or a member of your class compile a 
list of books which help children in the grades 
in the study of nature, history, biography, 
geography. Pages 91-97. 

6. Why should children re-tell the stories read 
to them? Page 97. 

7. Describe the program of the “family of 
four children” for the education of the children 
through story telling and story acting. What 
part did the father take in this program? 
Pages 97-99. 

8. What training did Theodore Roosevelt 
receive from his home enrironment for his life’s 
work? Pages 99-101. 

REFERENCES 

Text—See Chapters XIV and XV. 

The Everyday Problems of the 
Child, Chapter XIX. 

The Training of Children in the Christian 
Family, Chapter IX. 


Everyday 


Developing a Taste for Good Reading, by 
Luther A. Weigle. 

What Shall We Read to the Children?, by 
C. W. Hunt. 


CHAPTER X. THE WorK NEED 


“The measure of value of work is the amount 
of play there is in it, and the measure of the 
value of play is the amount of work there is 
in it.’—BRINTON. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Do children love their parents because 
they provide a good time for them and answer 
their every wish, or because they, their parents, 
are individuals worthy of being loved? Pages 
102-103. 

2. Distinguish between a parent love that 
builds, and a parent love that hampers, binds 
and thwarts the growing child. Page 104. 

3. Nature insists that life is made not pri- 
marily for pleasure but for service, for accom- 
plishment. Name tasks which the preschool 
child and the grade child may do to realize 
these ends. Pages 104-105. 

4. The author holds that a daughter should 
be instructed in household duties and taught to 
assume responsibility. Give in detail his dis- 
cussion. Should the boy be so _ instructed? 
Pages 106-107. 

5. Of what advantage are “home chores” for 
children? Pages 108-109. 

6. Have you not found that small children 
love to help? This is the golden opportunity 
for training them in habits of. work and service, 
even though it takes much more time on the 
part of the parent than if he were to do the 
work alone. Page 108. 

7. We proceed on the theory that a child 
learns to be industrious by being industrious. 
In your experience with children have you not 
found this to be true? Page 110. Note—Each 
member may relate how her children contribute 
to the work of the household. Pages 109-110. 

8. Life’s purpose is the contribution by every 
individual of something that will benefit society 
as a whole. Tell of the value of parental 
example in helping children to realize and put 
into effect this truth. Page 111. 

9. Read in class stanzas on pages 112-113. 
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REFERENCES 


The Training of Children in the Christian 
Family, Chapter VI. 


The Child at Work, by L. A. Weigle. 


CHAPTER XI. TRAINING FOR RESPONSIBILITY 

“Responsibility walks hand in hand with 
capacity and power.’—J. G. HOLLAND. 
QUESTIONS 

1. How might Johnie’s mother, through his 
play, have trained him in_ responsibility? 
Pages 114-116. 

2. Closely associated with training for re- 
sponsibility, is training in punctuality. Relate 
Mrs. Birney’s story of the two mothers who used 
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different methods in training their children in 
punctuality. Pages 117-119. What methods 
have you used with success? How do you 
cause your children to assume _ responsibility 
for going to bed, for getting up, for doing tasks, 
for arriving at school on time? 

3. “Character is in large measure an accumu- 
lation of habits.” Explain. Pages 119. 

4. Do older children usually resent their lack 
of early training? Pages 119-120. 
REFERENCES 

Seven Ages of Childhood, Part II. 
75, by Ella Lyman Cabot. 

Living with Our Children, 
by Clara D. Pierson. 


Pages 65- 


Chapter XXI, 


Study Program II, Lesson IV 


For Second Year, Preschool or Grade Study Groups 
BASED ON “THE EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF THE EVERYDAY CHILD” 


CHAPTER VIII. OBEDIENCE AND DISCIPLINE 

“Obedience is a means to an end, and that 
end is self-control and self-restraint.”—Dr. 
THOM. 

“Obedience comes from discipline, and dis- 
cipline can come only from leadership and con- 
fidence in the one who is leading.”—Dr. THom. 

“Obedience is not truly performed by the 
body, if the heart is dissatisfied.”—Saavi. 


QUESTIONS 

1. When the parent speaks of obedience, he 
usually means obedience to himself. But there 
are other types of obedience: obedience to fam- 
ily rules, to social standards, to physical laws, 
to principles. Discuss these. Page 116. 

2. Which is the higher type of obedience— 
obedience to the parent because he is a parent, 
or obedience to the parent because he interprets 
for the child certain fundamental laws and cus- 
toms? Pages 116-117. 

3. The father usually likes prompt obedience; 
the mother, cheerful obedience. Which is the 
higher type? Pages 117-118. 

4. If it works out to the child’s advantage to 
obey and to his disadvantage to disobey, he will 
soon learn to acquire methods of obedience in 
order that he may gain pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. In your own home, how do you arrange 
for disobedience to work to the disadvantage of 
the child? Page 119. 

5. Often the parent considers the child dis- 
obedient, when he has no such intention. Ought 
we not take into consideration the present inter- 
ests of the child when making demands? Pages 
119, 126. 

6. When a child is engrossed in his toys or 
books, ought we not allow him a few minutes 
to finish his task, before requiring him to meet 
our requests? Page 120. 

7. Some parents threaten the children with the 
policeman or doctor or use dishonest means in 
attempting to gain obedience. Tell why such 
methods are harmful. Pages 124-125. 

8. Why is it not quite fair to the young child 
to tell him to “sit still?” Page 126. 

9. One study group leader says the child 
should obey, when his own health and safety 


require it, because of the rights of others, and 
because of well-established social customs. 
Would you include other occasions? 


10. What do you think of corporal punish- 
ment for preschool children; for grade chil- 
dren? What is the author’s idea? Pages 127-128. 


11. The child finds incentives for desirable 
conduct in the rewards which effort brings. 
What rewards may we give the child for good 
conduct? Pages 129-130. 

12. Definite ideals of conduct are more im- 
portant than mere submission to authority. Dis- 
cuss. Pages 131-132. 

13. Submission to authority may be necessary 
in early childhood, but as the child grows older 
we must transfer from arbitrary control on the 
part of the parent to obedience to laws and 
principles, and ideals of conduct. Do you agree? 
Page 132. 

14. Dr. Thom’s suggestions for obedience are: 
ist, Give few, well thought-out commands, and 
see that they are fulfilled. 2nd, Gain the child’s 
attention. 3rd, Gain the child’s interest. 4th, 
Make requests positive, not negative. 5th, Con- 
sider promises carefully. 6th, Be consistent. 7th, 
Expect obedience. 

Read in class suggestions on pages 133-134. 


REFERENCES 


Parenthood and the Newer Psychology, by 
F. H. Richardson, M.D. Chapter VII. 

Childhood, by Mrs. T. W. Birney. Chapter VI. 

Mothers and Children, by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. Part II, Obedience. 


Wholesome Childhood, by Groves and Groves. 
See Obedience under Index. 


The Nervous Child and His Parents, by 
F. W. Richardson, M.D. Chapter VII. 


CHAPTER IX. ANGER 

QUESTIONS 

1. Our aim is not to eradicate anger, but 
rather through education, training and experi- 
ence to teach the child to control it, so that it 
shall not control him. Explain and discuss. 
Pages 135-136. 

2. Give instances in which the home environ- 
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HE selection and purchase of playground 

equipment carries with it a great responsi- 
bility. The equipment must be attractive 
to the children. It must withstand use, 
abuse, wear and weather and, above all, it 
must be SAFE. 


The Medart Ocean Wave, illustrated above, 
is one of the most popular pieces of play- 
ground equipment. It is always crowded 
with happy, healthy youngsters. It is built 
to withstand rough usage—it cannot be 
overloaded. It contains superior features of 
design and construction that make Medart 
equipment the safest playground equipment 
—the first choice of civic officials, playground 
directors, school boards and others entrusted 
with the purchase of playground equipment. 





If you are planning a playground or if you 
The Medart Ocean Wave Headpiece @F€ intending to add new equipment, you 
is built on the universal joint princi- will want the new Medart Playground Cat- 


ate wea affords os 6 which illustrates, describes and 
un ating, wave-like motion. e $ 4 : 
apper tet of ball-beatingn tales up prices over thirty pieces of playground 


strain regardless from what angle it equipment—all with the Medart SAFETY 








is applied. feature. Send for a copy today. 
FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
€ 3538 DeKALB STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
S 
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ment and the attitude of the parent causes the 
child to become angry. Pages 136-137. 

3. Why is it important when the child is 
angry to look for the cause? Pages 138-139. 

4. Why does a child have temper tantrums? 
Pages 139-142. Does the child who has had 
proper training ever have temper tantrums? 
Temper tantrums are a reflection upon whom— 
the child or the parent? How may we cure this 
form of anger? 

5. Would there be cause for alarm if a child 
never became angry? Page 141. 

6. A child may have a tantrum because he 
wishes to have his own way or to attract atten- 
tion, or he may have a tantrum because he is 
tired, nervous or not well. The different causes 
need different treatment. Discuss. Pages 144-146. 

7. Do children become angry through imita- 
tion of parents? When the parent is out of sorts 


with the world in general, is it fair for him tu 
vent his wrath upon his child? Pages 146-147. 

8. Why is it harmful to discuss the child’s 
faults before him? Page 147. 

9. Parents sometimes thoughtlessly tease or 
ridicule their children. What is the effect of 
such treatment upon the child? By making chil- 
dren jealous, are they ever led to strive to do 
better? How may such treatment work out to 
the child’s detriment? Pages 148-149. 
REFERENCES 

The Nervous Child and His Parents, by F. W. 
Richardson, M.D. Chapter IV, Tantrums. 

Training the Toddler, by Elizabeth Cleve- 
land. Part IV, Anger. 

Fundamentals of Child Study, by E. A. Kirk- 
patrick. Page 105. 

Wholesome Childhood, by Groves and Groves. 
See Anger in Index. 


Study Program III, Lesson IV 


For High School 
BASED ON “ON BEING A GIRL” 


“The family has developed to its present so- 
cial significance because it provides satisfaction 
for the most compelling of human cravings.”— 
E. R. Groves. 


CHAPTER XIV. THE FAMILY 
QUESTIONS 

1. What are the attributes necessary for a 
successful social relationship? Pages 117-118. 

2. Trace the evolution of the family as given 
in the text. Pages 118-120. 

3. Why are family relationships of importance 
to society? Page 120. 

4. What does the family owe the child? Page 
121. Every group must have someone in author- 
ity. Comment on this statement. Page 122. 

5. What does the child owe the family? 
Pages 121-126. Discuss the value of courtesy in 
the home. Pages 122-123. 

6. Discuss the importance of having each 
child contribute to the upkeep of the household. 
Page 123. 

7. How can we bring about friendly relations 
among the children of the household? Pages 
123-125. 

8. Do you find that a family budget helps in 
distributing the family income? Page 125. 

9. If girls find the above topics of interest in 
discussion groups, may not we as mothers, with 
much benefit, talk over these things with our 
daughters? 

CHAPTER XV. FRIENDSHIP 

“Friends are those who know all about us 
and our faults and like us anyway.” 

“We cannot demand in friendship; we can 
only accept what becomes ours as a free gift.”— 
Jessie E. Gipson. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Should we consider the situation with 
alarm, when a high-school girl does not have 
friends outside the family group? Page 127. 

2. “Friendship is a bond of affection or love 
between two people which carries with it cer- 
tain obligations and privileges.” Would you so 
define friendship? 

3. Discuss the different degrees of friendship. 


Study Groups 
AND “FATHERS AND SONS” 


Pages 128-129. Loyalty, trust, honesty and re- 
spect for a right to privacy are some of the 
qualities of friendship. Discuss these and name 
others. Pages 129-130. 

4. Discuss the disadvantages of too great in- 
timacy between two girls. Page 131. Discuss the 
value to one’s self and to one’s friend of being 
able to keep a confidence. Pages 132-135. “Bet- 
ter be a nettle in the side of your friend than 
his echo.” Discuss, Pages 135-137. 

5. To forget ourselves in cordial interest in 
others is the first step toward making friends. 
Discuss ways and means for impressing upon 
our young people the importance and value of 
friendship. Pages 137-139. 

CuHapTeR XVI. A GIRL AND HER Boy FRIENDS 
QUESTIONS 

1. “As yet, girls must assume the greater re- 
sponsibility for right social conditions.” Is it not 
most necessary that mothers explain and talk 
over these facts with their daughters? Discuss 
fully. Pages 141-143. 

2. The author gives three reasons for re- 
straint between girls and boys. Name and dis- 
cuss these. Pages 143-148. 

3. What is the attitude of the girl who suc- 
ceeds in maintaining high standards between 
herself and her boy friends? Pages 148-151. Is 
it desirable for a high-school girl to have only 
one boy friend to the exclusion of others? Pages 
151-152. 

4. How may the thought of this chapter be 
developed into a wholesome talk between mother 
and daughter? 


REFERENCES FOR Lesson IV. See pages 179-180. 
Fathers and Sons, by Samuel S. Drury. 
Chapter IV. Who’s in Command? (To be re- 

viewed by a class member.) 

STRIKING THOUGHTS OF THE CHAPTER 
“In this risky business of rearing youth the 

weight of years is naught; we must bring to 

bear the weight of tested, mellowed, sympathetic 
experience.” 

“The rights of fatherhood are only bought by 
love and sacrifice.” 
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CHOOSING THE RIGHT GIFT 


Thousands of families have long been considering the purchase of that highly 
important necessity—a thoroughly practical, up-to-date reference source for the 
children and all: other members of the household. 


No time could be more suitable than Christmas to come to a decision on this 
matter. And no decision could bring more immediate and lasting satisfaction than 
to select as a gift that beautiful volume— 


The Lincoln Library of Essential Information 





**A Supreme Triumph of Book 
Value over Book Bulk”’ 


2286 pages—yet less than 3 inches thick. 


Over 20,000 topics—yet less than 6 pounds in 
weight. 


Over 800 beautiful and instructive illustrations. 
66 dictionaries of topics. 
330 fact-rich tabulations. 


manages, arrangement—topics scientifically classi- 
ed. 


Full index of unerring precision. 


The cream of modern knowledge couched in con- 
cise, simple, interesting language. 


Contains a greater amount of essential, authentic, 
well-organized, up-to-date information than can be 
purchased elsewhere at several times the cost. 


Price, in attractive, durable bind- 
ing as low as $15.50 


Mail This Coupon Today=» 


It will bring you a beautiful booklet telling you 
more about this wonderful new reference work 
and what it will do for you. 


The Frontier Press Co. 
Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Of its superb value a sufficient proof 
is the unanimous enthusiasm of every 
class of user—from college or corpora- 
tion president to children in the grades. 

But regarding its special appropriate- 
ness at Christmas, there are at least two 
considerations to keep in mind: 


First—Its usefulness will greatly out- 

last that of the average Christmas gift. 

Second—Its value to every member of the 

family makes it a virtual necessity. Its pur- 

chase at Christmas means a saving in next 
year’s budget. 


An All Year Round Gift 


Flora J. Bates, Librarian of the Chicago 
normal college, sent her young niece a copy 
of The Lincoln Library as a gift. She did 
so with a slight hesitancy, lest the child 
might have preferred lighter things. On the 
contrary, her niece wrote: “The book you 
sent us is surely a ‘wow’. It will help me 
greatly with my music.” 


Scores of such letters emphasize the ap- 
preciation which the average child shows for 
this handsome, all-year-round gift. Its use- 
fulness incréases as time goes on, not merely 
for the child but for every member of the 
family. : 





THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Dept. CW-812 Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to me 
please mail me your new illustrated booklet de- 
scribing The Lincoln Library of Essential In- 
formation, the remarkable one-volume storehouse 
of knowledge and reference. 


Name 
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National Office Notes 


By FLorence V. WarkIns, Executive Secretary 


Have the readers of CHILD WELFARE seen the 
announcement of the new service for local Con- 
gress units which is now being sent out from 
the National Office? It is called “Local Unit 
Publications Service,” and costs the local group 
$5. For this sum the subscriber receives the fol- 
lowing $7 worth of material: 


1928 Proceedings. 
Publicity Primer. 
Handbook—two copies. 


CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE—a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 


Childhood. 
Pay Leaflets. 


If desired, one may substitute for “Childhood” 
or the “Publicity Primer,” a copy of the 1925-26 
or 1927 Convention Proceedings. 


We feel sure that local units will be very glad 
to be able to secure such a valuable beginning 
of a parent-teacher library at so low a price 
and with the writing of ome order—it is such a 
bother to have to enumerate each cseparate pub- 
lication. 


The books are packed in an attractive card- 
board carton which will provide protection for 
them in either home or office. 


The National Office has for loan for use at 
state conventions or district conferences, sample 
sets of Local Unit Publications Service subscrip- 
tion materials. With each set will be sent a 
supply of most attractive folders describing it 
and containing a subscription blank. A poster 
listing the contents will also be sent. State presi- 
dents whose conventions are occurring this 
month or in the spring, please note the above. 
As we have but 15 sets to loan, orders should 
be placed early. The loaned set should, of 
course, be returned to the National Office at the 
earliest possible moment after the meeting. 





The Community Drama Service of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association has prepared 
a list of 75 non-royalty plays classified as full 
evening plays, one-act plays, rural-life plays 
and full evening entertainments in one scene. 
A copy may be secured on request from the 
Playground and Recreation Association, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. This list will 
be especially valuable to those parent-teacher 
workers who have been searching diligently for 
plays for their local groups. In Bulletin No. 
1965 of the same organization, called “Games, 
Stunts and Tricks for Banquets and Socials,” 
parent-teacher workers may find other helpful 
suggestions for their social hours. Do these titles 
not sound interesting? Auto race, what’s your 
name, raisin race, dwarf, harvesting icicles at 
frozen north, Chinaman stunt and living pic- 
tures. 
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Have you secured a set of the National charts 
for your state or council office? There are 12 
charts in the set which sells for $10. As we have 
but 300 sets, orders should be placed early. 
These charts will be especially helpful to those 
who are conducting conferences, holding insti- 
tutes or giving addresses on the topics treated: 


1. Objects. 
2. Why a Congress Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion? 
3. Some Pertinent Points About the National 
Congress. 
4. Diagram: The National Organization. 
. Diagram: The Local Organization. 
. Diagram: Program Planning. 
. Program Guides. 
. Local Headquarters. 
9. Activities. 
10. Guiding Principles. 
11. Leadership. 
12. National Cooperating Agencies. 
The charts are sold only in sets. 


onaAwM 





There are 3 new leaflets now ready tor use 
in the states which are not listed on the new 
order blank. They are: Membership, Preschool 
Associations and Installation Ceremony. 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Press, New York City, has just issued a most 
attractive 178-page paper-covered book called 
“National Health Council Film List,” which in- 
cludes information on visual aids and their pro- 
ducers and distributors. Many local associations 
which are stressing health in their programs for 
this year, might find some of the films listed in 
this publication just what they need to illustrate 
individual programs. 





Our readers are invited to send a post card 
request for the Calendar Poster of National 
Thrift Week which gives the daily topics and 
the Ten Point Financial Creed of this move- 
ment. A new circular which has just been issued 
describing three new packages of Thrift Helps 
for school work is now available and will also 
be sent upon request. The poster and folders will 
be sent free to teachers and to officers of Parent- 
Teacher Associations by addressing the Na- 
tional Thrift Committee, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


The Cleveland Public Library has prepared 
especially for parent-teacher associations, three 
lists of books on: The Preschool Child, The 
School Child, and The Adoiescent. This is 
fine co-operation, and the Ohio parent-teacher 
workers are to be congratulated upon having 
such helps as these. 
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They're Healthy! 


Help them stay that way 


BUY CHRISTMAS SERS 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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of Mrs. 





Bennie, the adorable young son 


d 
ae * 
By Cotonet AcorN 


to find out for myself just how subscriptions were 

coming in. I arrived as the first mail was being 
opened and when I saw the stack of letters I was glad I 
had made no other appointments for the morning. That 
one mail brought in over 600 subscriptions! And the 
requests for supplies! My hat is off to the work of the 
state and local chairmen for I am certain no other Maga- 
zine has such a loyal group of enthusiastic and capable 
representatives. They deserve a page of praises. But I’m 


I MADE a special trip to the Magazine Office the other day 


"as 


limited as to space and I must not forget my promise of 


Severus Westin, our 
last month, so here are several of the letters: 


Vermont Chairman, 





6526 


To date I have been 
the only subscriber in 


our P.-T. but I 
have enjoyed every 
page and have re- 


ceived so much good 
from it that I am 
happy to send in the 
following five new sub- 
scriptions. 





I find that the members are eager for 
the Magazine. The article, “Does My 
Child Lead a Dog’s Life,” alone sold 35 
subscriptions, and at another meeting 
the article, “The Man Who Put His 
Arm Around Me,” almost caused a 
stampede for them. B-60. 

—Council Chairman. 








5169 


I like your Maga- 
zine very much. It is 
helpful to me as a 
member of a P.-T. A., 
and especially so as a 
mother. I do _ not 
want to miss a single 
copy of Cuitp WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE. 











5158 
Our organization is 
very fond of CuHuiLp 
WELFARE and we find 


We appreciate the value of the Maga- 
zine so much we will try to get our 
rural people to realize the importance of 
this splendid publication. B-61. 

—Women’s Aux. of Medical Society. 




















many helpful things 
in it. 
6931 
I subscribed just new 


recently to the CHILD 
WELFARE MAGAZINE. 
It has my enthusiastic 
endorsement. Please 
have these five sub- 
scriptions begin with 
the November issue 
and send me supplies 
for taking more sub- 
scriptions. 





The new cover and contents almost 
make us think we are receiving a brand 
“sample copy” but several well 
known departments and writers con- 
vince us that our indispensable helper 
and friend is still coming to assist us. 
B-62. —A State President. 


5100 

I just heard the 
other day what a won- 
derful book of good 
news it is. I intend 
to do all I can to get 
subscriptions so send 
me samples and sup- 
plies. 




















THE CLASSES 


Rankings as of October 31, 1928 
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I think every mother 
should take and read 
this Magazine. It is 
so complete no other 
publication can  pos- 
sibly be more helpful. 











CLASS 1 








CLASS 2 CLASS 3 CLASS 4 CLASS 5 

1. California 1. Iowa 1. Arkansas 1. Connecticut 1. Arizona 
2. Illinois 2. Kansas 2. North Carolina 2. South Dakota 2. New Mexico 
3. New York 3. Colorado 3. Mississippi 3. Rhode Island 3. Montana 
4. Texas 4. Minnesota 4. Oklahoma 4. District of Col. 4. Hawaii 
5. Pennsylvania 5. Tennessee 5. Oregon 5. Vermont 5. South Carolina 
6. Michigan 6. Georgia 6. Nebraska 6. West Virginia 6. Louisiana 
7. New Jersey 7. Indiana 7. Florida 7. Idaho 7. Wyoming 
8. Ohio 8. Wisconsin 8. Kentucky 8. Maine 8. New Hampshire 
9. Missouri 9. Washington 9. Massachusetts 9. Virginia 9. Utah 

10. North Dakota 10. Alabama 10. Maryland 10. Nevada 

11. Delaware 
































